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Editorial  and  other  Notes. 

Our  next  number  (ready  December  1st),  will  deal  with  the  important 
subjects  of  Photographic  Optics  and  Lenses  in  an  elementary, 
experimental  and  practical  manner.  This  number  will  also  contain 
several  reproductions  of  the  choice  work  of  Mr,  W.  A.  I.  Hensler. 

Other  numbers  now  in  active  preparation  will  deal  with  The 

Optical  Lantern.  Curiosities  of  Photography,  e.g.,  Ghosts, 
Doubles,  Optical  Illusions  and  Experiments.  Chem- 
istry for  Photographers.  Telephotography.  Gaslight 
Papers.  Pictorial  Composition  (second part).  Portraiture 
(second  part).  Oil  Printing.  Iron  Printing.  Ozotype. 
Stereoscopic  Photography.  Trichromatic  Photography. 
Finishing  the  Print.  Minor  Printing  Processes.  Photo- 
gravure. Photo  Ceramics.  Photographic  Societies, 
Exhibitions  and  Libraries.  Photography  for  Reproduc- 
tion, Advertisement  and  General  Commercial  Purposes, 
etc. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  consider  suggestions  regarding  subjects 
or  topics  which  any  reader  thinks  might  desirably  be  added  to  the 
foregoing  list. 

N.B. — Will  readers  who  feel  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation 
of  any  of  the  above  numbers  kindly  communicate  with  the  Editor  forthwith  ? 

The  Editor  is  always  willing  to  give  careful  consideration  to  Short 
Practical  Notes  on  any  of  the  subjects  in  preparation. 

All  matter  published  is  paid  for  at  one  uniform  rate. 


Important  Announcement.— Hand-Camera  Compefition. 

AVe  are  endeavouring  to  arrange  a group  of  competitions  for  the  special 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  Hand-Camera  Workers.  Tlie  details  are  not 
yet  quite  settled,  but  meanwhile  we  strongly  advise  all  our  readers  to  look 
out  their  best  dozen  or  so  negatives  made  with  a hand  camera,  and  prepare 
some  good  prints.  Special  preference  will  be  given  to  those  pictures  which 
have  not  previously  received  award  or  been  published.  Novelty  or  curiosity 
of  subject  will  count  as  well  as  pictorial  merit. 

Further  details  in  our  next  issue. 

Criticism  of  Prints. 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  criticism  of  prints  a special  feature  in  our 
pages.  The  Editor  gives  his  personal  careful  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
aims  at  making  every  criticism  a practical,  interesting,  and  instructive 
object-lesson.  By  paying  attention  to  the  hints  thus  given,  often  a poor  print 
may  be  improved  and  a good  print  followed  by  one  still  better.  In  order  to 
encourage  readers  to  take  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  prints  they  send 
us,  we  offer  Fifteen  Shillings  in  Prizes  for  the  best  three,  foui%  five,  or  six 
prints  sent  in  each  month.  The  winning  prints  will  not  be  returned.  (See 
Coupon). 

Print  Criticism.  Awards : 

The  prints  sent  in  during  Se^dember  show  a slight  but  very  general 
advance  in  both  pictorial  and  technical  quality.  The  following  six  were 
assigned  the  usual  awards.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  “Springtime”;  E.  J.  Barrett, 
“Sunshine  in  the  Woods”;  F.  E.  Tinker,  “Refreshments”;  R.  Low,  “Child 
Portrait”;  O.  W.  F.  Thomas,  “White  Currants,”  and  J.  11.  Saunders,  “The 
Cloisters,  Fountains  Abbey.”  Following  very  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
winners  were  the  following  six  competitors  who  are  highly  commended. 
W.  H.  House,  F.  A.  Tinker,  B.  Schbn,  S.  Young,  C.  B.  Alexander.  1).  AY. 
Elliott.  Following  close  upon  these  in  turn  were  about  a score  workers  who 
are  showing  splendid  progress  and  promising  excellently. 
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General  Notices. 

1.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  any  errors  in  the  spelling  of  Award 
Winners'  names  should  be  notified  to  the  Editor  immediately  they  are 
observed. 

2.  Will  contributors  to  our  various  competitions  kindly  refrain  from  send- 
ing under  one  cover  prints  for  different  competitions?  This  not  only  gives  us 
considerable  trouble,  but  involves  the  risk  of  the  various  pictures  not  being 
properly  entered  for  the  competition  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  far 
better  for  all  concerned  to  send  each  lot  of  prints  in  separate  parcels. 

3.  Will  competitors  please  notice  that  the  latest  date  for  receiving  prints 
for  our  competitions  is  that  given  on  the  coupon,  and  that  we  cannot  admit 
late  arrivals? 

4.  Will  competitors  please  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  the  judging  and  criticism 
cannot  be  done  until  after  the  closing  date  of  the  competition,  (2)  that  we 
go  to  press  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  and  (3)  that  the  criticism  of  a large 
number  of  prints  takes  considerable  time  ? 

5.  In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  our  correspondents  we  have 
pleasure  to  announce  that  we  will  do  our  best  as  far  as  space  permits  to  reply 
to  queries  of  a photographic  nature.  Will  querists  please  (1)  write  plainly, 
(2)  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  (3)  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
and  (4)  give  us  the  indulgence  of  their  kind  patience?  ( Ffde  Coupon). 

Special  Junior  Salon  for  Beginners. 

See  our  last  number,  viz.,  The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  25. 

Orthochromatic  Competition.  Awards : 

The  expert  to  whom  the  various  prints  were  submitted  reports  that  in  no 
case  do  the  examples  come  up  to  medal  standard,  but  that  four  competitors 
show  examples  which  are  quite  worthy  of  recognition  by  Certificate,  and  one 
competitor  submits  a series  of  five  prints  of  considerable  interest  and  worthy 
of  commendation.  The  following  awards  are  therefore  made  in  sequence  of 
the  above  expert  opinion  : — Certificates : J.  M.  Nisbett,  “ Pelargonium  ” ; H. 
Light,  “ Daflbdils  ” ; M.  W.  Jones,  “Nasturtium”;  F.  Fielding,  “Sunlight 
and  Shadow.”  Highly  Commended  : B.  Schon. 

The  Figure,  Genre  and  Group  Competition.  Awards: 

This  competition  fully  came  up  to  our  hopes  and  anticipations,  proving  to 
be  one  of  the  most  poj)ular  and  successful  that  w^e  hav^e  had.  There  was  not 
one  really  poor  print  sent  in,  only  tw'o  or  three  of  “middling  quality,”  while 
there  were  quite  a surprising  number  of  really  excellent  examples.  We  are 
enabled  to  assign  two  extra  Bronze  Plaques.  The  number  of  Cei’tificates  is 
also  considerably  augmented,  and  the  Highly  Commended  make  up  a goodly 
company. 

Silver  Plaque:  A.  Gordon-Smith,  “Tyrolese  Boys.” 

Bronze  Plaque:  W.  H.  Nithsdale,  “Playtime.”  ; A.  Birchall,  “Sunshine 
in  Mean  Streets”  ; J.  W.  Johnson,  “The  Watchmaker.” 

Certificates:  H.  J.  Blane,  “ Childhood’s  Happy  Hours  ” ; J.  A.  Jarvis, 
“The  Street  Watchman”;  A.  E.  Radford,  “A  Study’;  Geo.  Brown, 
“What  is  it.  Grandad?”;  W.  E.  Hughes,  “For  his  Degree”;  W.  J. 
Appleby,  “Toilers”;  E.  T.  Robson,  “ Digging  Bait  ” ; J.  H.  Wilson,  “No 
more,  thank  you”  : D.  W.  Elliott,  “The  Knitting  Lesson”  ; J.  C.  Stevenson, 

“Passing  the  Doctor”;  W.  Harold  House,  “A  Young  Squire”;  A.  G. 
Thistleton,  “Meadowsweet”;  Miss  M.  I.  C.  Mason,  “ By  the  Camp  Fire”; 
N.  Lindoe,  “A  Doubtful  Strad”;  Arthur  Turner,  “Anxious  Moments”; 
B.  Schon,  “The  White  Apron”;  T.  Bryans,  “ After  Devotions  ” ; Miss  S. 
Card  well,  “ Turmut  Singlin.” 

Highly  Commended:  G.  D.  Sw  an,  W.  H.  Roberts,  T.  Bowden,  G.  Gorton, 
J.  Duncan  Leigh,  Miss  Alma  L.  Pugh,  R.  Marshall,  A.  Mounsey,  M.  H. 
Brown,  O.  C.  Wilmot,  W.  Bailey,  T.  O.  Scott,  J,  H.  Sanders,  J.  J.  Rutherford, 
J.  S.  Bain,  W.  H.  Mack,  C.  .1.  Hankinson,  A.  Stafford. 

Errata. — The  Practical  Photographer  No.  25,  p.  22,  line  26,  for  60  degrees 
read  30  degrees  ; line  29,  for  30  degrees  read  15  degrees. 
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This  Coupon  Expires  November  30th,  1905. 

The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  57, 

Prints  for  Criticism  (or  Queries). 

RULES. 

1.  Write  legibly,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Put  your  name,  address,  and  a number  on  the  back  of 

each  print,  and  enclose  this  coupon. 

3.  Do  not  send  more  than  three  prints  with  one  coupon. 

4.  State  the  Month,  Hour,  Light,  Plate  Speed,  Stop, 

Exposure,  Developer,  Printing  and  Ironing  process 
employed. 

5.  If  prints  are  to  be  returned,  a stamped  and  addressed 

label  or  envelope  must  be  sent  with  thc  prints. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  print 

sent  in  for- criticism. 

7.  Prints  should  be  addressed The  Editor  of  The 

Practical  Photographer  (Print  Criticism),  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  58. 

Night  and  Artificial  Light  Competition. 

Name 


Address 


Write  Legibly. 

This  Coupon  Expires  January  3Ist,  1906. 


Night  and  Artificial  Light  Competition. 

Silver  and  Bronze  Plaques,  and  Certificates  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  This  Competition  is  designed  to  encourage  the  study  of  Photography 

at  night  or  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  Conipetitors  are  not 
confined  to  the  methods  mentioned  in  this  Number. 

2.  Competitors  may  submit  one,  two  or  three  (but  not  more)  prints, 

which  must  be  accompanied  by  Coupon  No.  58. 

3.  Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  of  the  mount  the  title,  name  and 

address  of  the  producer,  and  full  details  as  to  date,  plate,  stop, 
exposure  of  the  negative,  and  printing  procedure. 

4.  Marks  will  be  given  for  Technical  and  Pictorial  quality.  The 

mounting  and  titling  will  also  be  taken  into  account. 

5.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce  any  prints  sent  in  to 

this  competition. 

6.  The  Winning  Prints  will  not  be  returned.  Others  will  be  returned, 

together  with  a brief  criticism,  if  a stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  or  label  be  sent  with  thc  prints. 

7.  Prints  must  reach  us  not  later  than  January  3Ist,  1906, 

addressed 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer 

(Night  and  Artificial  Light  Competition), 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Pictorial  Work  of 
J.  C.  Warburg. 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

WARBURG'S  pictures  reproduced  in 
this  number  are  at  once  sufficient  to 
show  that  his  camera  work  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  “ the  usual 
thing.”  And  for  this  very  reason, 
possibly,  some  few  of  our  readers,  who 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  finding 
interest  only  in  certain  kinds  of  work,  may  at  first 
glance  be  disposed  to  give  it  little  attention,  simply 
because  it  is  somewhat  different  from  what  custom 
may  have  made  familiar.  But  the  more  thought- 
ful of  our  student  readers  will  probably  find  this 
difference  gives  it  accentuated  interest.  This 
surely  is  the  Aviser  course,  for  it  is  from  those  who 
differ  from  us  either  in  knowledge  or  skill  that  we 
can  learn  most. 

Mr.  Warburg’s  photographic  experience  goes  back 
some  five  or  six  and  twenty  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  not  a few 
photographic  processes  and  procedures,  of  which 
photogravure  is  one. 

Like  many  other  workers  he  began  his  photo- 
graphic life  as  a realist,  and  can  recall  the  time 
when  such  pictures  as  “ Hamlet,”  b}^  Maclise,  were 
held  in  high  esteem.  His  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  larger  artistic  possibilities  of  photography 
by  Craig  Annan’s  one-man  show  at  the  Camera 
Club.  Holland  Day’s  exhibition  at  the  R.P.S.  was 
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to  our  artist  also  quite  a revelation  as  regards  the 
importance  of  decorative  composition,  and  the 
power  of  line  and  chiaroscuro  in  awakening  and 
sustaining  aesthetic  appreciation. 

Mr.  Warburg  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Postal  Camera  Club  since  ’99  and  has  recently 
accepted  the  office  of  hon.  secretary  of  that  club, 
which  includes  among  its  members  numerous  front- 
rank  workers.  He  freely  admits  that  the  friendly 
discussion  of  his  own  and  other  members’  prints  in 
the  folio  has  taught  him  not  a little.  This  is  good 
knowing,  and  should  serve  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  such  postal  mutual-help  clubs. 

He  has  not  made  any  special  study  of  poetry,  but 
music  has  for  him  a great  attraction,  and,  in 
addition  to  a fairly  extended  knowledge  of  modern 
music,  must  be  added  the  role  of  a skilful  executant, 
as  many  members  of  the  Camera  Club  can  testify. 

His  two  chief  and  favourite  printing  processes 
are  Platinum,  because  of  its  power  of  rendering 
delicate  modulations  of  tone,  and  Gum,  because 
of  its  flexibility  and  giving  full  rich  colour  and 
painter-like  quality.  A comprehensive  glance  at 
our  several  reproductions  will  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Warburg  has  a leaning  towards 
subjects  showing  bright  sunlight,  and  that  his 
method  is  largely  characterized  by  careful  attention 
to  the  delicacy  of  modulation  in  the  tones  at  the 
lighter  end  of  the  scale.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is 
not  possible  by  our  present  ink-printing  methods  to 
do  justice  to  the  subtleties  of  a platinum  print. 
We  quite  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  “ delicate 
modulation  of  tone  through  a restricted  range  I 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
photography,  in  which  it  can  only  be  followed  with 
difficulty  by  any  other  art  process.” 

He  thinks  that  not  a few  fail  in  their  would-be- 
pictorial  efforts  because  they  imagine  that  the 
conventions  of  other  art  methods  must  necessarily 
apply  to  photography.  Consider  for  a moment  the 
subject  of  the  posing  of  models.  Obviously  the 
painter  must  usually  pose  his  models.  But  the 
photographer  may  take  them  when  they  are  un- 
conscious of  the  operation.  Hence  a set,  stiff  pose 
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in  photography  is  usually  assertively  unpleasant. 
In  fact  the  spontaniety  of  photographic  pictures  is 
one  of  their  attractions.  Again,  as  regards  the 
matter  of  costume  pictures,  long  usage  has  made 
them  tolerable  in  painting,  but  in  photography — 
which  is  essentially  a process  of  recent  birth — they 
seem  to  be  an  objectionable  anachronism. 

Mr.  Warburg  may,  in  his  present  and  later  work, 
be  regarded  as  an  impressionist  in  photography. 

“ But  what  is  an  impressionist  ? ” asks  the  reader. 
Briefly,  one  who  seeks  to  convey  by  means  of  his 
picture  those  thoughts  and  impressions  which  the 
scene  suggested  or  stimulated,  in  the  mind  of  the 
worker,  and  not  a mere  inventory  of  facts  which 
the  scientific  observer  might  collect  and  record. 
Mr.  Warburg  feels  that  “art  without  emotion 
appears  to  be  a contradiction,  hence  impressionism 
becomes  almost  synonymous  with  art.”  He  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  decorative  portion  or  aspect 
of  a picture  is  of  prime  importance,  and  that  a 
subject,  however  good  it  may  be  from  its  literary 
or  romantic  side,  will  not  make  a 'picture  without 
decorative  quality,  while  a subject  devoid  of 
literary  or  romantic  value — such,  for  instance,  as  a 
patch  of  sunlight  on  a white  wall — will  make  a 
picture  if  it  possess  the  necessary  decorative 
qualities. 

Fig.  1.  “ Traumerci.” — Here  Mr.  Warburg  is 

quite  at  home  in  the  rendering  of  a wave  of  full, 
rich  sunlight  fiooding  a room.  One  can  imagine 
the  player  extemporising  a fantasia  telling  of  the 
larger  hopes  which  seem  to  grow  strong  in  life- 
giving  sunshine,  but  which  melt  away  into  nothing- 
ness when  the  clouds  come  and  the  notes  are 
hushed.  “ Of  such  stuff  are  dreams  made  on.” 

Fig.  2.  “ The  Park  Palings.”— To  the  ordinary 

worker  such  a subject  as  this  would  not  be  thought 
worth  a moment’s  consideration.  But  we  here  see 
that  it  not  only  has  attractive  lines,  but  also  is 
characterised  by  skilful  handling  of  the  more  subtle 
gradations  of  the  lighter  tones.  In  impressionistic 
work  we  instinctively  feel  the  need  of  unity  of  im- 
pression, and  this  picture  exemplifies  this  feature. 
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Fig.  3.^^  “At  tke  Wafer’s  Edge.”  — There  seems  a 
natural,  if  subtle,  connection  or  association  between 
the  joyousness  of  childhood  and  the  brightness  of 
sunshine,  and  so  one  feels  the  litness  of  depicting 
young  life  amid  sunlit  scenes.  The  expression 
of  sunlight  here  is  admirable. 

Fig.  4.  “ V.  eproackes/’ — This  is  somewhat  out 

of  our  artist’s  more  familiar  paths,  but  such  an 
excursus  is  none  the  less  interesting.  The  original 
is  remarkable  for  its  full  richness  of  the  lower 
tones,  combined  with  a nice  appreciation  of  the 
delicaies  of  the  white  parts  of  the  costumes.  We 
confess  ourselves  not  wholly  satisfied  v/ith  the 
grouping  of  the  figures,  although  the  pose  of  each 
individual  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Fig.  5.  “ The  Barley  Field, ’’“-This  is  an  instance 

of  a subject  rliat  seems  to  demand  a larger  picture 
than  our  page  will  permit.  We  must  therefore 
ask  our  readers  to  imagine  they  ai-e  looking  at  a 
picture  some  three  or  four  times  larger  in  each 
direction.  Once  again  Mr.  W^arburg  is  happy  in 
his  suggestive  rendering  of  sunshine  and  the 
retreating  distance. 

Fig.  6.  “ The  GotheBbwg  Boat  ^ ‘Saro.’” — The 

reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  this 
picture  has  received  warm  praise  by  several 
painters,  and  also  been  admitted  to  their  exhi- 
bitions. The  original  (gurn)  print  is  particularly 
happy  in  what  we  may  call  its  sketch-like 
suggestiveness. 

Fig.  7.  “A  Glimpse  of  SmIigM.” — Most  of  us 
can  recall  some  such  scene  where  the  hot  summer’s 
morning  sunshine  comes  beating  down  on  the 
nearly  white  pavement,  setting  the  atmosphere 
all  palpitating  with  a motion  that  seems  closely 
akin  to  life.  The  student  may  here  again  learn  the 
lesson  that  sunshine  is  not  expressed  by  sharp- 
edged  deep  black  shadows,  but  by  delicate  grada- 
tion in  the  high-lights  with  transparent  shadows. 

Fig.  8.  “ A Chalky  Sea.” — The  student  may 

find  added  interest  in  the  knowledge  that  this  is 
one  of  our  artist’s  latest  pictures.  We  greatly 
fear  that  not  a little  of  its  delicacy  may  be  lost  in 
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our  reproduction,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
be  able  to  retain  enough  to  show  the  excellent 
combination  of  the  milky  sea  and  sunlit  shore,  and 
suggest  something  of  the  delicately  modulated 
lighter  tones. 

Fig.  9.  “The  House  on  the  Marsh.”“Many  of 
our  readers  who  have  seen  the  large  original  print 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  small  reminder.  This 
picture  well  exempli  ties  the  value  of  unity  of  effect, 
i.e.,  the  oneness  of  the  impression  of  a complete 
picture.  We  here  again  see  the  advantage  of  sup- 
pressing detail  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the 
lonely  house  with  its  white- washed  wall  may  tell 
instantly  and  strongly. 

Fig.  10.  “vSwedish  Roadside.” — ^Here  again  we 
have  a work  which  is  painter-like  in  general  effect 
ill  the  sense  that  the  salient  features  of  the  scene 
are  given  as  suggestions  or  notes.  We  do  not 
desire  to  convey  the  notion  that  photography 
should  try  to  imitate  painting,  for  any  art  that 
tries  to  masquerade  as  another  art  invites  ridicule. 

But  every  art  worker,  be  his  process  what  it  may, 
can  learn  something  from  every  other  art  method, 
and  the  photographer  may  learn  something  from 
all  other  methods. 

We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Warburg  need  hardly  be 
told  how  greatly  indebted  we  and  our  readers  are 
to  him  for  his  kindness  in  permitting  us,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  to  select  from  his  large  and  varied 
collection  these  ten  examples.  Every  one  contains 
a valuable  lesson.  We  trust,  and  indeed  feel  sure, 
that  they  will  serve  as  incentives  to  many  of  our 
readers,  and  induce  them  to  look  upon  picture 
making  in  a manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  has  been  their  custom  hitherto. 

Craftsmanship,  like  penmanship,  is  not  the  end, 
but  merely  the  means  to  an  end.  Let  not  the 
beginner  be  discouraged,  for  it  is  better  to  have 
something  to  say  and  say  it  badly — if  need  be — 
than  to  have  nothing  to  say  and  say  it  ever  so 
fluently  and  elegantly — with  faultless  technique, 
ore  rotundo. 
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Artificial  Light  Photography. 


By  HARRY  S.  LUMSDEN. 
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HOTOGRAPHING  by  artificial  means  was 
tried  in  1863.  At  first  magnesium  wire 
was  used,  later  on  wire  beaten  fiat  into 
thin  I'ibbon,  and  only  after  long  experi- 
ments did  magnesium  powder  come  into 
use.  It  seems  surprising  at  the  present 
day,  that  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  devote  so  little  time  to  what  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
branches  of  photography. 

Flashlight  photography  is  commonly  connected 
with  night  and  evening  work,  but  when  the  days 
are  dull,  or  in  places  where  there  is  daylight  but  not 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  it  can  be  used  most 
successfully.  It  is  surely  a great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  secure  pictures  of  one’s  friends  at  home  in 
their  social  surroundings.  The  idea  has  got  abroad 
that  there  is  great  risk  and  danger  involved  on 
account  of  the  explosive  nature  of  the  powders  and 
lamps  required.  So  far  this  is  true  ; but  if  proper 
care  be  taken  and  the  instructions  regarding  their 
use  be  carefully  studied,  there  is  no  reason  why 
many  who  have  hitherto  “ steered  clear  ” of  these 
dangers,  should  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow  it 
up.  Sitters  having  a startled  expression,  or  eyes 
closed  altogether,  have  helped  to  make  arti- 
ficial light  photography  unpopular. 

Suppose  a portrait  is  to  be  taken  of  one  of  our 
lady  friends  in  her  own  house  and  in  natural  sur- 
roundings. The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  decide  the 
size  of  the  portrait.  A suitable  room  should  be 
chosen.  Should  the  lady  be  dressed  in  a light 
costume,  a room  having  a dark  paper  is  hest ; if 
her  costume  be  dark,  tnen  a light  one  should  be 
selected.  If  she  prefer  a portrait  having  a plain 
background,  a blanket,  sheet,  or  shawl  serves  the 
purpose.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  room,  an 
ordinary  one  will  do,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
space  to  allow  the  background  to  be  erected  behind 
the  sitter,  as  well  as  space  between  it  and  the 
sitter,  and  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens.  Any 
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ordinary  camera  having  a good  extension  and  a 
rapid  lens  working  at  //8  is  all  that  is  required. 
Ask  a friend  to  hold  a lighted  taper  close  to  the 
sitter’s  head  and  in  a line  with  her  eyes  as  an  aid 
to  adjusting  the  focus.  There  are  two  classes  of 
lamps : 1st,  those  which  burn  pure  magnesium ; 
2nd,  those  for  compound  powders.  I prefer  the 
former  kind  on  account  of  their  being  safer  to 
handle,  cleaner  to  work  with,  and  causing  less  in- 
convenience from  noise  and  smoke,  although  they 
are  slower  to  ignite  than  compound  makes.  To 
prevent  a glaring  or  startled  expression,  the  sitter’s 
head  must  be  turned  away  from  the  direction  of 
the  flash. 

Where  one  has  to  photograph  in  a large  hall  or 
theatre  it  is  necessary  to  use  other  means.  What 
I use  is  a long  metal  tray  fixed  on  a tripod  about 
8 feet  from  the  floor.  Taking  one  of  the  numerous 
compound  powders,  I spread  it  out  in  a long  train, 
using  about  3 ounces  of  powder.  All  being  ready, 
I fire  the  charge  by  touching  one  end  of  the  powder 
with  a red-hot  wire  or  a long  taper  fixed  on  a 
stick.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a 
lamp  made  for  magnesium  must  never  be  used  for 
compound  powders  ; if  this  be  tried  at  any  time, 
the  consequences  will  be  serious.  Commence  with 
a weak  developer  solution  and  do  not  be  in  a hurry 
to  finish.  Plenty  of  time  and  patience  are  required 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  dark-room  lamp  is  safe,  on  account 
of  extra  time  needed  to  develop.  Fig.  24. 


Flashlight  Photography. 


By  JOHN  EVERARD. 


r^jJJ^lLASHLIGHT  work  is  not  very  difficult, 
I W ^ neither  is  it  expensive  ; a little 


iF 


H 


care  is 

necessary,  but  the  apparatus  may  be 
home  - made  — improvised  from  very 
humble  material — or  purchased  from  the 
I ! photographic  dealer.  One  might  reason- 

1^  ^ 4 ably  ask,  What  are  the  advantages  of 
flashlight  photography  ? If  daylight 
were  always  with  us,  artificial  light  would  be  un- 
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necessary  ; but  as  this  is  not  the  case  we  have  there- 
fore to  employ  the  next  best  thing,  and  to  the  photo- 
grapher this  means  electric  light,  incandescent  gas, 
or  the  light  produced  from  magnesium  powder  or 
candies.  The  average  amateur  finds  electric  light 
and  incandescent  gas  not  only  expensive,  but 
frequently  also  too  cumbersome.  The  one  dis- 
advantage of  flashlight  work  is  that  unless  per- 
fectly controlled  the  brilliancy  of  the  flash  produces 
harsh  shadows ; this  is  especially  noticeable  in 
portraiture.  The  intense  whiteness  of  the  flash 
also  frequently  causes  the  sitter  to  shut  his  eyes. 


A Home-made  Lamp. —The  lamp  described  in  the 
following  lines  may  be  made  from  a humble  clay 
pipe,  a piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a tuft  of  cotton 
wool.  The  particular  form  of  pipe  I recommend  is 
the  old-fashioned  “ churchwardeTa” : this,  wdth  its 
long  stem,  is  adaptable  not  only  in  the  construction 
of  a single  lamp,  but  in  making  a lamp  with  two  or 
three  what,  for  convenience  sake,  we  may  term 
burners ; but  the  short-stemmed  pipe  will  also 
answer  the  purpose.  -a 

Fasten  the  wool  to 
the  top  of  the  bowl 
by  means  of  thin  wire, 
f.e.,  the  wire  used  and 
sold  by  florists  is 
exactly  suitable  (fig. 

36).  Do  not  use  too 
much  wool,  otherwise 
when  moistened  with 
methylated  spirit  and 
ignited,  the  heat  from 
the  flame  may  crack 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  Tubing,  costing  a few  pence 
per  foot,  may  be  purchased  at  a chemist’s  shop. 

To  discharge  the  lamp : Place  the  powder  in  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe,  damp  the  cotton  wool  with 
spirit,  and  ignite  it.  Take  the  end  of  the^  tube 
between  the  lips,  and  then,  holding  the  lamp  in  the 
hand,  blow  down  the  pipe. 


Fig.  36. 


A More  Powerful  Lamp —The  two  diagrams  (figs. 


J.  C.  Warburg 
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37  & 38)  represent  a three-burner  lamp  made  from 
similar  material,  but  enclosed  in  a semi-circular  tin 
case  with  a chimney  fixed  at  the  top  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  away  the  fumes.  The  front  of 
the  lamp  may  be  covered  with  ground  glass  or 
opal,  or  a sheet  of  clear  glass  to  which  a piece  of 
architect’s  tracing  linen  has  been  gummed.  As  the 
bowls  of  the  pipes  must  be  filled  each  time  with 
powder,  the  front  of  the  lamp  should  obviously  be 
made  to  slide  up  and  down.  For  a small  sum  a 
tinsmith  would  construct  the  semi-circular  case  ; 
the  three  holes  at  the  back  through  which  the 
stems  of  the  pipes  are  to  be  thrust  may  be  punched 


at  any  time.  The  piece  of  wire  shown  at  A stretch- 
ing from  left  to  right  should  be  wound  once  round 
each  bowl,  thus  keeping  them  in  position.  The 
three  stems  should  each  be  fitted  with  a piece  of 
tubing  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  the  opposite 
end  of  each  piece  being  fixed  each  to  an  arm  of  a 
four-ways  connecting  piece.  To  the  fourth  arm  fit 
a tube  with  two  bulbs,  such  as  is  sold  with  scent 


Pig.  87. 


Pig.  38. 
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sprays  ; the  whole  apparatus  will  cost  but  a few 
shillings. 

Magnesiym  Powders,  Candles,  etc. — Make  a point 
of  using  the  best  magnesium  powder.  Not  only  is 
this  advisable  for  the  worker’s  own  comfort,  but 
also  for  that  of  the  person  or  owner  of  the  rooms 
he  is  photographing;  they  at  least  have  some  claim 
to  consideration,  and  the  fumes  from  inferior  mag- 
nesium powder  cause  a great  deal  of  annoyance,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  millions  of  tiny  white  particles 
lioating  about  in  the  air  after  each  discharge  of 
the  lamp. 

Portraiture. — The  amateur’s  first  endeavours  will 
probably  take  the  form  of  “portrait  studies.”  The 
fact  that  successful  flashlight  portraits  are  most 
difficult  to  obtain  will  not  in  the  least  diminish  his 
enthusiasm,  so  that  the  least  one  can  do  is  to  set 
him  on  the  right  track.  At  once  let  me  say  that 
the  very  brilliant  light  must  be  diffused,  otherwise 
pleasing  portraits  are  impossible.  The  home-made 
three-burner  lamp  described  above  will  need  no 
diffuser  other  than  that  in  front  of  the  burners ; 
but  when  using  a lamp  not  fitted  with  a diffuser  a 
sheet  of  tracing  linen  or  of  ground  glass  should  be 
suspended  between  the  sitter  and  the  flash-lamp. 
The  diffuser  should  be  on  a level  with  the  face  of 
the  sitter,  the  lamp  from  six  to  twelve  inches  from 
the  diffuser.  On  no  account  place  the  lamp  lower 
than  the  sitter’s  face,  though  it  may  be  higher. 
The  immediate  outcome  of  disobeying  this  rule 
will  be  a dark  ghostly  shadow  on  the  background 
and  above  the  head. 

Reflector. — The  reflector  is  an  important  piece  of 
apparatus  in  flashlight  portraiture,  for  on  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  distance  from 
the  sitter,  depends  the  successful  illumination  of 
the  shadow  side  of  the  sitter’s  face  and  person. 
The  reflector  should  almost  catch  the  full  force 
of  the  flash,  yet  should  be  in  such  a position  that 
no  light  whatever  is  thrown  back  on  to  the  front 
of  the  camera,  i.e.,  into  the  lens  ; the  latter  point 
must  in  no  way  be  disregarded. 
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A reference  to  Fig.  39  will  at  once 
show  the  position  of  reflector,  lamp, 
sitter,  and  camera,  also  of  the  screen 
between  camera  and  lamp.  The 
latter  screen  is  essential  unless  the 
amateur  be  content  always  to  place 
the  lamp  on  a level  with,  or  behind, 
the  camera — an  undesirable  position, 
lengthening  the  exposure  and  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  reflector. 

Background. — Whatever  your  background— plain 
or  figured — place  your  sitter  as  far  from  it  as 
possible  : a dark  ground  is  preferable  to  a light 
one : the  former  reduces  the  strength  of  the 
shadows,  the  latter  throws  them  into  greater 
prominence. 

Plates,  Focussing,  etc. — Use  backed  plates  of  high 
rapidity.  The  focussing  operations  may  be  carried 
out  by  ordinary  lamp-light,  the  slide  inserted  in 
the  camera,  and  the  shutter  drawn  until  a favour- 
able moment  in  which  to  make  the  exposure  occurs. 
The  single  combination  of  a R.R.  lens  is  preferable 
to  the  whole  of  it — diffused  definition  being  a 
quality  not  altogether  undesirable  in  flash-light 
portraiture. 

What  to  Avoid. — Do  not  place  the  light  too  near 
to  your  sitter,  or  a white,  ghostly  face  will  be  the 
result.  Use  a well-diluted  developer  in  order  to 
retain  the  delicate  half-tones. 

Do  not  use  an  undilfused  light  without  a reflec- 
tor ; an  unpleasant  triangular  shadow,  from  the 
nose,  will  be  observed  across  the  face  if  this  rule 
be  disregarded. 

Do  not  vary  the  speed  of  plate,  or  the  quantity 
of  magnesium  powder  used  in  the  lamp  : under  and 
over-exposure  will  be  a constant  source  of  trouble 
unless  care  is  bestowed  on  these  two  important 
points. 

Do  not  warn  your  sitter  that  the  flash  will  be 
terrific,  or  his  face  will  unconsciously  assume  a 
painfully  expectant  expression,  the  eyes  a fixed 
stare.  Never  direct  the  sitter’s  gaze  towards  the 
lamp,  but  to  the  left  or  right  of  it. 
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Interior  Work, — Should  it  be  necessary,  when 
photographing  rooms,  etc.,  to  use  several  lamps  in 
front  of  the  camera,  place  them  behind  screens. 
Take  careful  note,  also,  of  ail  framed  pictures  and 
looking-glasses  likely  to  cause  reflections.  Focus 
the  flame  of  a candle,  lamp,  or  a match,  held  at 
various  parts  of  the  room.  Should  it  be  necessary 
to  hold  the  lamp  during  the  discharge  of  the  lamp, 
do  so  on  a level  with  the  eyes  or  above  the  head. 


Notes  on  Photography 
hy  Artifieial  Light, 

By  HARRY  WADE. 

professional  photographer  would  do 
well  to  cultivate  more  than  hitherto  this 
branch  of  his  work.  There  are  many 
who,  owing  to  lack  of  experience, 
have  to  decline  remunerative  orders 
for  perhaps  a dinner  or  wedding  group 
at  night.  Or  it  may  be  that  a sitter 
comes  into  the  studio  on  a dark  winter’s  day,  when 
the  gloom  is  so  great  that  difficulty  is  experienced 
even  in  focussing,  so  that  a daylight  exposure  is  out 
of  the  question  : but  by  the  aid  of  flashlight  a good 
negative  might  be  obtained  and  an  order  secured. 

The  Lens  used  should  cover  well  at  a large 
aperture . there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  stop- 
ping down,  or  little  light  will  reach  the  plate. 
For  single  figures  or  busts  a portrait  lens  is  the 
best ; the  roundness  and  softness  in  the  resulting 
prints  are  much  better  than  by  the  new  flat-field 
type  ; but  for  groups,  interiors,  etc.,  then  a lens 
which  covers  sharply  to  the  corners  at  //6  or  //8  (on 
no  account  a smaller  stop  than  this)  should  be  us^. 
A lens  of  short  focus  is  better  than  one  of  long 
focus,  the  reason  being  that  as  all  forms  of  artificial 
light  have  little  penetrating  power,  the  nearer  we 
are  to  the  object  to  be  photographed  the  better, 
and  as  in  all  cases  the  position  of  the  light  must 
not  be  in  front  of  the  lens,  it  follows  that  with  a 
long-focus  instrument  more  powder  must  be  used 
and  more  smoke  produced  than  would  be  the  case 
if  we  were  nearer  the  sitter. 
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Fig,  6 (p.  4).  J.  C.  Warburg. 

SHRO. 
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The  foci  of  lenses  suitable  are : J-plate,  5 in.; 
5x4,  6 in.;  J-plate,  7 in.;  i^-plate,  10  in.;  12x10, 
12  in. 

The  Plates  must  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  as  less 
powder  can  be  used  than  with  one  of  moderate 
speed.  They  should  be  backed,  even  if  the  use  of 
a backed  plate  does  slow  them  a little ; the  clear- 
ness of  the  resulting  negatives  more  than  com- 
pensates for  it. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  development 
of  a flashlight  negative,  as  in  all  probability  it  will 
err  on  the  side  of  under-exposure  and  will  be  apt 
to  be  chalky.  If  pyro  and  soda  be  used,  not  more 
than  a grain  of  pyro  to  the  ounce  of  developer  and 
double  the  normal  quantity  of  water  should  be 
used  to  start  with,  our  aim  being  to  secure  a nega- 
tive full  of  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
suitable  printing  density  without  strong  contrasts. 
As  development  proceeds,  and  the  exposure  is  seen 
to  be  correct,  another  grain  of  pyro  can  be  added 
to  give  additional  density. 

Commencing  development  with  a strong  de- 
veloper will  give  a strong  plucky  negative,  but  by 
diluting  the  developer  the  resulting  negative  is 
correspondingly  weaker.  For  much  under-exposure 
I have  found  Edinol*  extremely  valuable ; it  brings 
out  all  there  is  to  be  got  out,  and  even  without 
bromide  gives  a negative  absolutely  free  from  fog. 

If  pyro  and  ammonia  be  used,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  pour  the  ammonia  and  water  over  the 
plate  first,  then  while  the  plate  is  soaking  in  this 
solution  measure  out  the  pyro  and  bromide,  pour 
back  the  ammonia  and  flood  the  plate  with  the 
complete  developer.  By  adopting  this  method  the 
time  of  development  is  hastened,  and  the  result  is 
a negative  full  of  detail  and  not  unduly  dense. 

The  Magnesium  Mixture.— At  the  outset  I would 

strongly  advise  having  nothing  to  do  with  explosive 
compounds,  e.gr.,  magnesium  mixed  with  chlorate 
of  potash,  antimony,  etc.,  as  unless  great  care  is 


* Vide  p.  54,  The  Praxiticed  Photographer ^ No.  6,  Developing  and 
Developers. 
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taken  both  in  the  mixing  and  storage  there  is 
always  a great  risk  of  danger.  There  are  many 
harmless  mixtures  on  the  market,  put  up  in  a con- 
venient form  ready  for  use,  which  are  much  better 
than  plain  magnesium  powder.  With  them  com- 
bustion is  quicker  and  there  is  less  smoke. 

Firing. — There  are  many  methods  of  firing  the 
flash,  more  or  less  reliable,  but  I have  never  known 
the  method  I adopt  to  fail.  As  a broad  flame  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  a narrow  one,  I take  an 
old  tea  tray  and  spread  thinly  with  either  gun 
cotton  or  ordinary  cotton  wool  pulled  out  as  fine 
as  possible,  the  necessary  quantity  of  powder  is 
then  lightly  scattered  over  the  wool,  a taper  either 
attached  to  a stick  or  in  a holder  is  then  lighted, 
the  lens  uncapped  and  the  wool  fired  ; the  flash 
follows  instantly,  aud  is  much  brighter  than  if  the 
powder  had  been  put  in  a heap  and  fired  in  the 
same  way  or  by  a fuse. 

Portraiture  by  Flashlight. — The  room  selected 
should  not  have  a dark  or  heavy  wall  paper ; the 
lighter  it  is,  the  better,  so  as  to  afford  as  much 
reflection  as  possible ; on  the  other  hand,  the  back- 
ground should  be  as  dark  as  possible.  A piece  of 
maroon  cloth  answers  admirably,  as  a shadow  is 
generally  cast  by  the  sitter,  which  shows  very  badly 
on  a light  background : a dark  background,  however, 
absorbs  all  the  light,  showing  no  shadows,  and 
throwing  the  figure  out  in  strong  relief.  Some 
workers  advise  the  use  of  a muslin  screen  between 
the  light  and  the  sitter ; this  certainly  gives  a 
beautiful  soft  effect,  but  it  cuts  off  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  light,  which  is  a great  disadvantage. 
For  heads  or  busts,  the  magnesium  ribbon  is  really 
better  than  the  powder;  there  is  less  chance  of  the 
sitter  closing  his  eyes  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  as 
the  time  is  much  prolonged.  Also,  by  moving  the 
burning  ribbon  about  during  the  time  of  exposure, 
greater  softness  is  obtained,  and  the  strong  shadows 
are  not  so  marked.  About  twelve  inches  of  ribbon 
is  quite  sufficient  for  an  exposure.  Another 
advantage  of  the  ribbon  is  that  the  ash  simply 
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drops  downwards,  and  can  be  collected  on  a tray, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  flash,  it  is  dispersed  about 
the  room. 

Always  avoid  looking  at  the  light  during  the  period 
of  exposure,  as  the  brilliancy  temporarily  paralyses 
the  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  focussing  the  next  time.  When  photo- 
graphing the  interior  of  a drawing-room,  workshop, 
etc.,  we  often  have  to  contend  with  dark  corners. 
After  a generous  daylight  exposure  has  been  given, 
a short  flash  will  often  yield  a greatly  improved 
negative,  the  shadows  being  thus  lighted  up  and 
full  of  detail. 

The  photographing  of  cave  interiors  and  under- 
ground objects  are  rendered  comparatively  easy  by 
flashlight,  but  where  there  is  little  or  no  ventilation, 
if  several  exposures  have  to  be  made,  they  must  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  smoke  soon 
descends.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  fumes 
are  extremely  poisonous,  and  must  not  on  any 
account  be  inhaled.  Fig.  28. 


Out-door  Photography  by  Night. 

By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B A.,  F.I.C. 


r 


UCH  of  the  work  of  the  night  photo- 
grapher may  be  described  as  out-door 
photography  by  artificial  light,  and  it 
• — • — ^ is  for  this  reason  that  large  towns  offer 
I • the  greatest  opportunities  to  the  worker 

in  this  direction. 

It  frequently  happens  that  so  far 
from  there  being  any  want  of  light  the  difficulty 
is  to  avoid  having  too  much,  especially  when  there 
is  an  electric  arc  light  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  substitution  of  electricity  for  gas  has 
not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  from  this  point  of 
view : pictorial  effects  could  often  be  obtained 
under  the  old  gas  lamps  which  are  no  longer 
possible  under  their  more  brilliant  successors. 

Halation.^ — No  amount  of  backing  upon  the  plates 
seems  to  be  effective  in  preventing  halation 
altogether.  Films  are  quite  as  subject  to  hala- 
tion as  plates. 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pigment  used  for 
backing  the  plate  is  not  put  on  in  a streaky  fashion, 
or  curious  radiation  phenomena  may  be  produced, 
even  when  the  lights  are  far  away  from  the 
camera.  Backing  upon  the  plate  is,  of  course, 
essential,  for  although  it  does  not  eliminate  hala- 
tion it  greatly  reduces  its  extent. 

The  speed  of  the  plate^  however,  does  not  appear 
to  make  any  material  difference  during  the  rela- 
tively long  exposures  that  are  l eqiiired  in  night 
photography,  and  the  writer  has  obtained  equally 
satisfactory  results  with  “ medium  ” and  “ double 
instantaneous  ” plates  exposed  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a plate  thickly  coated 
with  the  gelatine  emulsion  should  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  one  that  is  thinly  coated. 

Twilight. —Excellent  results  may  often  be  obtained 
by  choosing  the  moment  when  twilight  passes  into 
night,  and  giving  an  exposure  of  one  or  two 
minutes.  There  will  still  be  sufficient  daylight  to 
show  detail,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lights  of 
the  lamps  will  produce  much  less  halation. 

This  way  of  getting  more  detail  into  the  picture 
will  usually  be  found  more  satisfactory  than  the 
method  of  giving  an  instantaneous  exposure  in 
daylight  followed  by  a time  exposure  after  dark  to 
get  the  lights.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
choosing  this  twilight  moment  that  more  will 
appear  upon  the  plate  than  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  that  if  the  exposure  be  made  too  soon  the 
photograph  will  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  day- 
light, in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  lamps  being  lit. 

jProvided  that  one  can  hit  the  exact  moment, 
however,  this  method  is  practically  the  only  one 
suitable  for  river  scenes  in  which  there  is  little  or 
no  artificial  lighting. 

Vibration  of  Bridges. — One  difficulty  which  is 
certain  to  be  experienced  in  taking  night  photo- 
graphs from  lightly  constructed  bridges  is  that  the 
vibration  from  trains  or  cabs  will  inevitably  spoil 
the  picture  if  the  camera  be  simply  fixed  upon  a 
tripod  in  the  usual  manner ; and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  bridge  will  remain  quiet  for  five 
minutes.  A simple  and  effective  method  of  dealing 
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with  this  difficulty  consists  in  fixing  the  camera 
firmly  to  a rough  wooden  frame  made  to  fit  tightly 
upon  the  side  rail  of  the  bridge.  As  soon  as  a train 
or  cab  is  heard  in  the  distance  the  lens  is  covered 
until  the  vibration  is  over,  and  when  it  is  again 
uncovered  the  camera  will  occupy  exactly  the  same 
position  as  before,  and  the  lines  of  the  image  will 
be  perfectly  true,  even  when  an  exposure  has  been 
made  in  half  a dozen  instalments.  Low  tide  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  time  for  night  scenes  on  the 
river,  for  not  only  is  any  shipping  then  motionless, 
but  some  justice  can  also  be  done  to  the  reflections 
of  any  lights  in  the  mud,  whereas  reflections 
thrown  on  moving  water  are  lost  in  a trail  of  light. 

Printing.^ — The  final  rendering  of  the  true  effects 
in  night  scenes  largely  depends  on  the  choice  of 
paper  for  printing.  As  a rule  platinotype  paper  is 
the  most  generally  suitable,  for  the  coldness  in 
tone,  which  is  its  chief  drawback  in  such  work  as 
portraiture,  is  frequently  in  itself  an  advantage  in 
night  work.  If  soft  effects  somewhat  approaching 
those  of  carbon  printing  are  desired  on  platinotype 
paper,  they  can  be  obtained  in  a very  simple  manner 
by  first  considerably  over-printing  the  image, 
then  washing  the  print  in  tap  water  until  it  just 
turns  white,  and  finally  developing  it  in  the  usual 
bath  of  potassium  oxalate  and  phosphate,  and  fixing 
it  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  preliminary  wash- 
ing distributes  the  pigment  on  the  surface  of  the 
print  and  very  soft  results  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way  even  from  hard  negatives. 

Tinting. — Even  after  this  softening  treatment  the 
print  may  still  require  a little  toning  down  to  get 
rid  of  the  glare  of  certain  lights.  A simple  means 
of  doing  this  is  to  place  it  for  a few  minutes  in  a 
very  dilute  (about  1 per  cent,  strength)  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  which  will  give  it  the 
tone  of  paper  that  has  grown  yellow  with  age. 

This  treatment  is,  as  a rule,  most  desirable  when 
the  source  of  light  was  a powerful  arc  lamp,  and 
this  fact  emphasizes  the  statement  that  was  made 
above,  viz.,  that  for  night  photography  out  of  doors 
gas  is  usually  preferable  to  electric  light.  Fig.  13. 
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Causes  of  Failure  in  Flashlight  Work. 

By  A.  LOCKETT. 


I HERE  are  probably  a larger  percentage 

of  failures  in  the  various  branches  of 
flashlight  work  than  in  almost  any  other 
phase  of  photographic  activity.  Quite  a 
number  of  workers,  after  the  purchase 
of  some  expensive  form  of  lamp,  and 
having  started  with  most  ambitious 
and  laudable  ideals,  throw  up  the  whole  affair  in 
disgust,  and  pointing  to  a long  array  of  hideously 
chalky  and  glaringly-lighted  negatives,  declare  that 
the  successful  employment  of  flashlight  is  either 
impossible,  difficult,  or  requires  some  rare,  peculiar 
knack.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  once  the  main 
principles  have  been  intelligently  grasped,  flashlight 
work  becomes  remarkably  easy  and  sure.  The 
secret  of  success  consists  mainly  in  the  avoidance 
of  certain  pitfalls. 


Lack  of  Familiarity. — The  chief  reason  why  so 
many  abandon  this  class  of  work  at  an  early  stage, 
is  that  they  have  never  really  become  familiarized 
with  the  special  manipulation  of  the  lamp  or  flash 
mixture,  particularly  as  regards  the  manner  in 
which  the  quantity  and  direction  of  light  are 
regulated.  No  one  would  expect  to  obtain  a good 
picture  by  daylight  if  no  attention  whatever  were 
paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lighting.  And  yet 
there  are  many  photographers  who  simply  erect  a 
flashlight  apparatus  on  what  happens  to  be  a con- 
venient spot,  focus  their  camera  on  the  given  sitters 
or  interior,  and  grumble  when  the  result  fails  to 
come  up  to  their  expectations.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  their  time  is  taken  up  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  camera  and  lamp,  so  that  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  study  the  effect  of  the  flash 
at  the  instant  of  exposure.  The  remedy  is,  first,  to 
acquire  perfect  and  complete  familiarity  with  the 
working  of  the  lamp,  so  that  it  may  be  operated 
without  worry  and  almost  unconciously ; and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  study  carefully,  by  means  of  a 
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series  of  experiments,  the  different  effects  of  light- 
ing obtained  by  varying  the  distance,  angle,  and 
height  of  the  illumination,  treating  the  source  of 
light  exactly  as  if  it  were  a small  and  intensely 
concentrated  quantity  of  daylight. 

Unsuitable  Lamps. — It  is  imperative  that  the 
lamp  should  be  properly  designed  and  so  arranged 
that  the  combustion  of  the  powder  or  compound  is 
thorough  and  complete,  leaving  little  or  no  residue ; 
the  means  of  ignition  should  be  prompt  and  instan- 
taneous in  action,  and  there  should  be  no  chance  of 
unexpected  firing  or  of  explosion.  Probably  the 
best  type  of  lamp  is  that  which  gives  only  one 
source  of  light,  the  powder  or  compound  being  held 
in  a long,  narrow  and  shallow  tray,  and  fired  by  an 
electric  spark  or  a percussion  cap,  operated  by  a 
pneumatic  bulb  and  tubing  arranged  to  act  in  unison 
with  the  camera  shutter.  Such  lamps  are  generally 
provided  with  a stand  and  a jointed  arrangement 
of  rods  by  which  the  height  of  the  instrument  can 
be  adjusted.  On  no  account  should  a flashlight 
compound  be  burned  in  a lamp  having  a magazine 
or  receptacle  from  which  the  mixture  is  ejected,  or 
there  will  be  the  gravest  risk  of  explosion.  Such 
lamps  are  only  suitable  for  pure  magnesium  powder. 

Insufficient  or  Faulty  Powder.  — Failures  fre- 
quently occur  through  an  inadequate  quantity  of 
magnesium  powder  or  flashlight  mixture  being 
used.  This  is  the  sole  cause  of  many  of  the  under- 
exposed looking,  heavily-shadowed  negatives  met 
with,  especially  in  the  case  of  groups  or  large 
interiors.  The  exact  amount  of  powder  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  subject,  and  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  experience.  Another  point  of 
great  importance  is  that  the  flash  powder  or 
mixture  should  be  of  good  quality  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Otherwise,  not  only  will  an  inferior 
light  be  obtained,  but  the  ignition  may  possibly  be 
irregularly  distributed  or  may  even  fail  altogether 
at  the  critical  moment.  If  the  powder  is  at  all 
damp  or  badly  mixed,  small  lumps  or  granules  are 
often  formed,  and  these  cause  rocket-like  sparks 
of  fire  which  tend  to  fly  outside  the  main  flame,  and 
sometimes  make  a trail  of  light  across  the  plate. 
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Diffusing  the  Light. — Although  it  is  certainly  true 
that  much  admirable  flashlight  work,  both  portrait 
and  interior,  has  been  done  with  an  unshielded 
lamp,  it  will  be  found  that  for  the  majority  of 
purposes,  softer  and  more  artistic  results  are 
obtained  by  using  a muslin  screen  or  diffuser  before 
the  lamp.  Much  of  the  staring  hardness  of  mediocre 
flashlight  photography  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
diffuser,  and  to  the  lamp  being  used  too  close  to  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  best  patterns  of  lamps  are 
now  supplied  with  a portable  muslin  or  calico  hood 
for  this  purpose,  but  even  with  the  simplest  form 
of  lamp  it  is  possible  to  employ  a light  wooden  or 
wire  frame  covered  with  a similar  material,  either 
supported  on  a stand  or  suspended  by  cords. 

Improper  Position  of  Lamp. — Many  failures  arise 
through  the  lamp  being  wrongly  placed.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  portraiture,  animal  studies, 
still-life  subjects  and  the  photography  of  statuary 
or  objects  of  vertu.  The  commonest  mistake  is 
having  the  lamp  or  flash  mixture  too  low.  Generally 
speaking,  the  light  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
fall  at  an  angle  of  45°  on  the  sitter  or  object  being 
photographed.  This  requirement  will  often  neces- 
sitate raising  the  lamp  by  means  of  a step-ladder 
or  some  similar  support.  The  light  should  be  well 
to  one  side  of  the  subject,  and  a certain  distance  in 
front,  which  will  vary  with  the  effect  desired. 
This  is,  of  course,  for  ordinary  lighting  ; for  special 
or  fancy  effects  the  lamp  may  be  required  behind, 
below,  or  directly  above  the  subject  or  sitter.  A 
reflector  will  not  always  be  necessary,  since 
sufficient  light  will  frequently  be  obtainable  from 
the  proximity  qf  light-coloured  walls  or  curtains. 
If  one  is  used,  it  must  not  be  too  light  in  tone,  nor 
placed  too  near  the  subjects,  or  objectionable 
chalky  reflections  and  false  lights  are  sure  to  occur. 

Unsuitable  Developer. — A soft-working  developer 
is  indispensable.  The  eikonogen  formula  given  on 
page  30  of  No.  20  of  The  Practical  Photographer, 
dealing  with  “ Portraiture,”  is  excellent  for  every 
kind  of  flashlight  work.  Another  good,  developer 
is  the  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen  formula  given 
below.  The  ingredients  should  be  added  to  the 
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water  in  the  order  given,  and  each  thoroughly 
dissolved  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  It  is  better 
to  carefully  filter  the  solutions  when  cold. 


No.  1. 

Sodium  sulphite oz. 

Eikonogen  i oz. 

Hydroquinone i oz. 

Water  (boiling) 50  oz. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  sulphite 1^  oz. 

Water  (hot) 10  oz. 


For  use,  take  3 oz.  of  No.  1 and  1 oz.  of  No.  2,  and 
dilute  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Some- 
times a few  drops  of  10  per  cent,  bromide  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  For  under-exposure,  use 
additional  water  and  exercise  patience,  and,  if 
necessary,  gaining  density  by  the  employment  of 
a stronger  solution  when  all  detail  is  out.  Flash- 
light exposures  develop  more  slowly  than  ordinary 
negatives,  and  tend  to  reduce  more  in  fixing,  which 
must  be  duly  allowed  for. 


Some  Essentials  of 
Successful  Night  Photography. 
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By  A.  LOCKETT. 

IGHT  photography  is  in  many  respects 
so  different  in  its  methods  and  require- 
ments from  ordinary  daylight  work, 
that,  unless  due  allowance  is  made  for 
various  novel  factors  introduced,  the 
first  results  are  bound  to  be  disappoint- 
ing. It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be 
really  difficult,  since  the  subjects  are  usually  of  a 
stationary  nature,  and,  within  limits,  considerable 
latitude  of  exposure  is  permissable.  The  chief 
requirements,  as  a matter  of  fact,  consist  of  two 
abstract  qualities — patience  and  sang  froid. 

Absence  of  Daylight. — It  seems  almost  verging 
on  the  absurd  to  state  that,  for  night  photography, 
there  should  be  no  daylight  present.  There  is, 
however,  a very  prevalent  impression  that  it  is 
best  to  make  a short  exposure  on  the  chosen 
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subject  before  it  is  actually  dark,  then  cap  the 
lens  and  wait  for  night  to  give  the  second 
exposure,  which  is  to  impress  the  lamps  and  their 
picturesque  reflections  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  Now, 
in  spite  of  the  example  and  precept  of  one  or  two 
well-known  workers,  this  plan  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  such  a procedure  will  result  in  a 
negative  which,  except  for  the  presence  of  the 
lamps,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  one  taken 
in  daylight.  Until  very  considerable  experience 
has  been  gained,  far  better  and  more  truthful 
pictures  will  be  obtained  by  operating  only  when 
it  is  dark,  and  it  is,  according  to  many  good 
authorities,  a moot  point  whether  this  is  not,  in 
ail  cases,  the  only  pictoriaiiy  desirable  method. 

Steadiness  of  Standi  and  Apparatas.~~Th0  com- 
paratively long  exposures  necessary,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  finest  subjects  will  be  sought  for 
on  wet  or  stormy  nights,  a strong,  steady  tripod, 
not  likely  to  vibrate  with  the  wind,  is  a sine  qud 
non.  In  the  absence  of  wind,  excellent  work  may 
be  done  even  with  a featherweight  telescopic  stand 
and  the  lightest  of  folding  hand  cameras.  Never- 
theless, the  former  conditions  are  the  most  likely 
to  prevail,  and  those  which  should  be  provided  for. 
A waterproof  cover  of  some  sort  for  the  camera  is 
another  obvious  precaution.  A hood  or  flap  for 
the  lens,  to  prevent  it  getting  wet,  is  a wise  invest- 
ment; also  a very  soft  muslin  or  linen  rag  for 
wiping  oft’  rain  is  necessary.  This  must  never  be 
used  for  anything  but  the  lens.  Silk  or  leather 
are  unsatisfactory,  since  they  do  not  absorb  the 
moisture  sufficiently  and  are  liable  to  cause  damp 
streaks  or  blurs. 

Rapidity  of  Lens  and  Plate.™ A lens  working  at 
a large  aperture  will  not  only  shorten  the 
exposure,  but  also  give  greater  softness  and 
“ atmosphere.”  There  is,  how^ever,  no  need  to 
refrain  from  night  photography  because  of  the 
non-possession  of  an  anastigmat ; good  results  may 
be  secured  with  a rapid  rectilinear  at  //8,  and  even 
a smaller  aperture  can  be  successfully  used  on 
occasion.  Indeed  it  may  sometimes  happen  that 
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the  presence  of  unshaded  arc  lights,  or  some  other 
extremely  brilliant  and  exposed  source  of  illumina- 
tion, sets  up  internal  reflection  between  the  lens 
surfaces,  thus  giving  rise  to  what  are  known  as 

ghost  images.”  The  fastest  plates  obtainable 
should  be  employed,  and  the  very  character  of  the 
work  indicates  that  these  must  be  backed.  Where 
the  lighting  of  the  subject  is  of  a yellow  nature,  or 
coloured  lamps  are  present,  isochromatic  plates 
should  be  used,  but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  a 
screen  will  be  either  desirable  or  possible. 

The  Exposure. — This  will  vary  considerably  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  With  a lens  working  at 
//8  and  an  extra  rapid  plate,  on  a subject  including 
near  arc  lights,  it  may  range  from  two  to  five 
minutes ; or  with  gas  lamps  of  the  yellowish 
variety  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Development  Hints. — Beyond  the  fact  that  a soft 
negative  is  to  be  aimed  at,  the  choice  of  developer 
is  practically  a matter  of  taste.  Pyro-soda,  perhaps, 
has  the  largest  number  of  adherents.  Whatever 
developer  is  used  should  be  more  or  less  diluted 
with  water,  and  no  attempt  made  to  hasten  the 
appearance  of  the  image.  The  development  of 
night  photographs  calls,  in  fact,  for  much  patience 
and  deliberation,  and  sometimes  takes  a consider- 
able time.  Generally  speaking,  the  addition  of 
bromide  is  undesirable.  The  worker  will  be,  at 
first,  much  puzzled  by  the  aspect  of  the  negatives 
obtained,  which,  perhaps,  seem  to  have  no  detail 
anywhere  except  in  the  high-lights.  He  will  soon 
find,  however,  that  this  is  quite  natural,  and  that 
what  may  possibly  look  like  an  absolutely  useless 
negative  will  yield  an  excellent  picture.  Detail  in 
the  shadows,  at  all  events  in  the  sense  in  which 
one  would  speak  of  it  in  a daylight  picture,  is  not 
wanted  and  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  Our  aim 
should  be  brilliant,  sparkling  lights,  yet  soft  and 
free  from  all  hardness  or  chalkiness  ; while  the 
rest  of  the  negative  should  be  thin,  almost  glassy 
in  character,  but  having  a distinct,  although  nearly 
invisible,  amount  of  shadow  detail  where  it  is 
really  required  for  pictorial  effect. 
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Notes  on 

Flashlight  Portraiture. 


fi 


By  F.  J.  MORTIMER,  F.R.P.S. 


X 


T is  assumed  that  a general  knowledge  of 
photography  is  present.  The  photographer 
before  attempting  flashlight  work  for  the 
first  time  should  at  least  know  how  to 
• focus,  correctly  expose  and  develop  a plate, 
i ^ f Also  no  mistaken  idea  should  exist  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  flashlight  to  do  more 
than  daylight  would  under  similar  circumstances. 
To  start  at  the  beginning,  therefore,  a general 
rule  to  be  observed  is  that,  apart  from  the  actinic 
value  of  the  light  used,  the  most  successful  and 
pleasing  effects  are  always  obtained  if  the  con- 
ditions, as  regards  the  direction  of  the  light, 
are  made  similar  to  those  followed  in  daylight 
portraiture.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  flashlight  negatives 
are  of  portrait  or  figure  subjects.  Eighty  of  these 
ninety  can  usually  be  recognised  immediately  as 
flashlight  productions,  and  their  characteristics  are 
not  in  their  favour.  They  appear  harshly  lit,  v/ith 
crude  shadows  and  hard  cut-out  outlines.  Why  is 
this  ? Simply  because  the  methods  of  lighting  that 
would  have  been  employed  had  daylight  been  the 
illuminant,  have  been  ignored  when  flashlight  has 
been  the  source  of  illumination. 

Were  it  possible  to  focus  the  subject  on  the 
ground  glass,  illuminated  by  the  actual  flashlight, 
these  errors  of  lighting  would  not  occur.  Experi- 
ence, therefore,  will  be  the  chief  guide  for  the 
flashlight  photographer,  and  a method  of  trial  and 
error  his  most  practical  instructor. 

The  Light. — This  may  take  the  form  of  either  a 
flash  lamp  or  a flashlight  mixture — ignited  by  the 
application  of  a spark  or  flame. 

Magnesium  is  usually  the  base  of  most  descrip- 
tions of  flashlight.  Magnesium  wire  or  ribbon  is  of 
very  little  use  for  the  purpose,  as  it  burns  but  slowly 
and  its  illuminating  powers  are  restricted.  In  the 
form  of  powder  or  dust,  magnesium  burns  very 
rapidly  when  brought  into  contact  with  a flame 
and  gives  an  intense  white  light.  It  can  be  made 
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to  burn  even  more  rapidly  and  completely  if 
intimately  mixed  with  some  chemical  substance 
rich  in  oxygen — such  as  chlorate  of  potash,  but  as 
these  mixtures  really  constitute  explosives  they 
should  be  treated  differently  from  plain  magnesium 
powder,  and  never  used  in  a flash  lamp. 

The  best  form  of  flash  lamp  for  general  purposes 
is  that  known  as  the  “ blow-through.”  A reservoir 
contains  a supply  of  pure  magnesium  powder.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  powder  to  make  the 
flash  is  blown  through  a flame.  The  flame  is 
formed  by  burning  cotton  wick  or  other  suitable 
substance  soaked  in  methylated  spirit,  and  is 
attached  to  the  oriflce  through  which  the  mag- 
nesium is  blown.  Pressure  on  a pneumatic  ball 
attached  by  a tube  to  the  reservoir  serves  to  blow 
a charge  of  the  powder  into  the  flame  to  make  the 
necessary  flash.  With  some  lamps  an  accumulator 
for  the  air,  similar  to  that  on  the  familiar  scent 
spray,  is  used  to  drive  a continuous  stream  of 
magnesium  into  the  flame  and  so  produce  a pro- 
longed light.  The  application  of  a lighted  taper 
to  a flashlight  mixture  causes  a brilliant  and 
instantaneous  flash,  but  to  ensure  the  best  result 
the  mixture  should  be  spread  on  a train  of  gun 
cotton.  Gun  cotton  or  pyroxylin  is  sold  by  most 
photographic  dealers  and  chemists,  and  is  quite 
safe  to  handle  under  ordinary  conditions.  Its  use 
is  advocated  as  not  ouly  ensuring  a more  complete 
combustion  of  the  flash  mixture,  but  also  because 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  light  is 
spread  over  a broad  area.  The  flash  is  also  more 
rapid.  Plain  magnesium  may  also  be  fired  with  a 
lighted  match  or  taper  if  spread  on  gun  cotton,  but 
the  flash  is  not  so  quick  or  brilliant  as  with  the 
mixture. 

This  extension  of  the  flash  is  a point  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  if  the  best  lighting  is  desired. 
For  this  reason  two  flashlights  placed  in  the  proper 
positions  for  correct  lighting  and  fired  simul- 
taneously give  finer  results  than  one  light  only. 
Experience  will  soon  teach  that  a single  light  of 
small  area,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  will  give  harsh 
shadows  and  pictures,  lacking  the  desirable  round- 
ness and  gradation.  Therefore,  the  employment  of 
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one  main  flash  and  a smaller  one  at  a distance  of  a 
( yard  or  two  is  advised  in  order  to  get  more  detail 
in  the  shadows  and  add  roundness  and  “modelling” 
to  the  portrait.  To  a certain  extent  the  same 
result  can  be  obtained  with  less  trouble  with  a 
single  broad  flash  by  employing  a long  train  of 
gun  cotton  on  which  is  spread  a layer  of  the  flash 
powder. 

The  position  of  the  light  is  always  a difficult  question, 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  an  angle 
of  45'’  should  be  followed  as  regards  height  and  dis- 
tance from  the  sitter  while  the 
position  of  the  light  in  front  or 
behind  depends  on  the  type  of 
portrait  required.  An  imagin- 
ary square  should  be  drawn 
thus  :~The  head  of  the  sitter  S 
should  occupy  a bottom  corner. 
The  best  average  lighting  will 
be  obtained  by  the  light  being 
placed  anywhere  on  the  diagonal 
drawn  from  the  head  to  the 
opposite  corner.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  nearer  the  light  is  to  the  sitter  the 
harsher  the  shadows  will  be,  while  the  further  off  it 
is — provided  the  quantity  of  powder  is  increased 
proportionately — the  greater  the  possibilities  will  be 
for  diffusing  it. 

The  Colours  of  Walls  and  decorations  in  a room, 
also  the  colour  of  the  dress  of  the  sitter  have  a 
bearing  on  the  quantity  of  flash  powder  necessary, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  double  the  powder  in  case 
dark  colours  prevail.  Before  fixing  on  the  position 
of  the  light  when  making  a flashlight  portrait  it  is 
a good  plan  to  use  a portable  light,  such  as  a good 
oil  lamp,  and  study  the  sitter  under  different  con- 
ditions of  lighting.  All  other  lights  should  be 
turned  down  in  the  room  and  the  effect  produced 
on  the  sitter  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  lens  by  placing  the  lamp  at  different  points  will 
be  approximately  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the 
flashlight.  A little  higher  or  lower  will  make  a great 
deal  of  difference  with  some  portraits.  In  case  of 
deepset  eyes  or  hollow  cheeks,  do  not  place  the  light 
too  high,  but  in  taking  a group  it  is  desirable  to 
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have  the  light  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  any 
shadows  cast  by  one  person  will  not  fall  on  the 
next.  In  any  case  the  position  of  the  light  should 
be  such  that  the  elfect  will  resemble  as  closely  as 
possible  the  lighting  from  a studio  skylight  and  the 
little  diagram  given  above  indicates  roughly  what 
this  angle  should  be. 

The  relative  positions  of  sitter,  flashlight  and 
camera  are  indicated  in  the  following  diagrams. 
Fig.  41  shows  a good  arrangement  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a pleasingly  lit  portrait ; 1 is  the  camera  ; 

2,  the  sitter ; 3,  the 
background,  if  one 
is  used  (placed  about 
4 feet  behind  sitter)  ; 
4,  the  flashlight  (8 
feet  above  the  floor  if 
possible) ; 5,  a small 
screen  placed  to  pre- 
vent direct  light  en- 
tering the  lens  from 
lamp  ; 6,  a reflector  to 
lighten  the  shadow 
side  of  face,  e.gr.,  a piece  of  white  card  or  paper,  or 
a sheet  thrown  over  a clothes  horse  or  other  con- 
venient holder.  If  flash  powder  is  used,  a tin-tray 
or  lid  of  biscuit-box  forms  a good  receptacle  and 
the  gun-cotton  train  should  be  spread  from  side  to 
side.  A high  pair  of  steps  will  answer  as  a support 
for  the  tray  and  if  a little  of  the  gun  cotton  pro- 
trudes over  the  edge  this  can  be  ignited  with  a 
lighted  taper  when  all  is  ready.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  put  the  flashlight  too  near 
the  ceiling.  The  sitter  after  being  posed — in  any 
case  not  looking  at  the  light  (a  pleasing  effect  is 
obtained  by  looking  at  the  reflector  (6)  and  allowing 
the  direct  light  to  fall  on  back  of  head)  is  focussed 
by  the  aid  of  a lighted  taper  or  candle  held  by 
the  sitter  near  his  face,  which  can  then  be  seen 
distinctly  on  the  focussing  screen.  Use  the  largest 
possible  stop  giving  reasonable  deflnition — say  //8. 
Let  off  the  flash — the  lens  remaining  uncapped 
during  the  entire  operation  of  inserting  the  dark 
slide  and  pulling  out  shutter,  and  with  from  10  to 
20  grains  of  flashlight  mixture  or  a firm  quick 
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pressure  on  the  bulb  of  the  blow-through  lamp — a 
good  portrait  should  be  obtained. 

The  exact  amoufit  of  flashlight  necessary  for 
producing  perfect  results  depends  upon  four  con- 
ditions : — the  speed  of  lens;  the  colour  of  the  object 
photographed  and  the  surroundings  ; the  speed  of 
plate  ; and  the  distance  of  the  light  from  sitter. 
The  following  will  be  found  a guide  when  a rapid 
plate,  say  200  Watkins,  is  used ; the  lens  working 
at  //8,  the  sitter  wearing  moderately  light  clothes, 
and  the  walls  of  the  room  not  being  very  dark. 
At  a distance  of  5 feet  from  the  head  of  the  sitter- 
use  12  grains  of  flashlight  mixture.  At  a distance 
of  10  feet  use  30  grains.  At  15  feet  use  70  grains 
and  at  20  feet  use  100  grains.  It  is  advisable  under 
all  circumstances  to  employ  rapid  piates  for  flash- 
light work.  In  fact  the  more  rapid  they  are  the 
better,  if  soft  results  are  desired.  They  should  be 
backed  to  avoid  any  chance  of  halation  from  wdiite 
collars  or  drapery,  etc.,  and  orthochromatic  plates 
possess  advantages  if  the  subject  has  a pronounced 
colour  or  freckles,  although  the  use  of  a colour 
screen  is  rather  out  of  the  question  for  the  average 
worker  of  flashlight  portraiture. 

The  question  of  smoke  is  always  to  be  considered, 
and  no  flash  lamp  or  flashlight  mixture  has  yet 
been  made  which,  if  used  unconfined,  does  not 
create  a great  amount.  This  is  a nuisance  and  a 
serious  drawback  if  a second  or  third  attempt  is 
desired  soon  after  the  first,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a clear  picture  through  the  haze.  Windows 
and  doors  should  therefore  be  promptly  opened 
after  the  flash  and  a draught  encouraged  to  clear 
the  air  quickly. 

A method  of  trapping  the  smoke  is  to  be  recom- 
mended if  much  work  is  done,  and  some  such  device 
as  the  following  can  be  employed : — A large  tin 
biscuit  box  is  obtained  and  the  lid  removed.  The 
box  is  used  on  its  side  with  the  open  end  pointed  at 
the  sitter.  A small  metal  tray  is  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  upon  the  tray 
is  placed  the  charge  of  gun  cotton  and  magnesium, 
or  flash  powder.  A sheet  of  glass  should  be  made 
to  slide  in  front  of  the  box,  or  if  the  middle  of  the 
lid  is  cut  away,  leaving  only  the  rim,  this  can  be 
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used  to  hold  the  glass.  A small  flap  door  should  be 
made  at  the  back — opening  outwards  to  allow  the 
expulsion  of  air  after  the  flash  has  occurred.  The 
powder  is  fired  by  means  of  a lighted  taper  inserted 
through  a small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  box.  Im- 
mediately after  the  flash  the  flap  door  should  be 
tightly  closed,  the  box  removed  to  the  open  air,  and 
the  smoke  allowed  to  escape. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  two  flashlights  whenever 
possible.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  the 

relative  position  of  the 
two  lights  to  give  a 
good  result.  Here  1 
is  the  camera  ; 2,  the 
sitter;  3,  background ; 

4,  the  subsidiary  light 
— which  maybe  placed 
on  top  of  the  camera  ; 

5,  the  main  light,  say 
8 or  10  feet  high,  fairly 
near  the  sitter  and 
screened  from  the  lens, 
and  6 a reflector. 

When  the  flashlight  is  placed  on  or  near  the 
camera,  see  that  the  apparatus  is  well  covered  with 
a paper  or  cloth — not  the  focussing  cloth,  or  mag- 
nesium dust  will  settle  and  cause  trouble. 

To  secure  the  so-called  Rembrandt  effect  of 
lighting  the  following  arrangement  is  necessary, 
and  a profile  portrait 
will  give  the  most 
pleasing  result.  Here 
1 is  the  camera,  2 the 
sitter,  3 the  back- 
ground, and  4 the 
light — placed  about  4 
feet  to  the  left,  and 
about  1 foot  behind 
and  about  3 feet 
above  the  head  of  the 
subject.  No  reflector 
is  necessary  for  this  style  of  lighting,  but  a piece  of 
cheese  cloth  stretched  on  a light  frame  can  be  used 
in  front  of  the  light  to  diffuse  it,  and,  indeed,  can 
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be  used  with  advantage  with  all  other  forms  of 
flashlight  portraiture. 

Reflections. — Care  should  always  he  taken  that 
the  flash  is  not  reflected  into  the  lens.  The  best 
way  to  obviate  any  chance  of  this  happening  is  to 
flx  to  the  lens  a funnel-shaped  hood  or  cone 
painted  dead  black  inside. 

Reflections  from  pictures  or  mirrors  should  also 
be  watched  for,  as  foggy  negatives  frequently  arise 
from  this  cause. 

For  focussing,  and  during  the  actual  exposure, 
keep  all  the  lights  in  the  room  full  on,  taking  care 
that  none  are  included  in  the  picture  ; the  lens  cap 
or  shutter  is  therefore  not  required  at  all.  When 
focussing  a group,  or  a room,  or  machinery,  etc.,  a 
number  of  lighted  tapers  or  night  lights  should  be 
placed  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  subject,  and 
also  if  they  are  placed  at  other  points  as  well  they 
are  useful  for  obtaining  sharp  focus.  These  latter 
must,  of  course,  be  removed  before  putting  the 
plate  in  the  camera  and  exposing. 

A tripod  camera  with  focussing  adjustments  is 
far  more  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results  than 
the  box  form  fixed-focus  variety.  The  better  the 
quality  of  the  lens  and  the  larger  the  aperture  it 
works  at  satisfactorily,  the  more  chance  the  flash- 
light will  have  of  giving  a fully-exposed  picture. 

The  development  of  flashlight  negatives  calls  for 
much  the  same  attention  that  hand-camera  snap- 
shots require.  A developer  readily  giving  an  image 
free  from  hardness  is  to  be  recommended,  and  a 
well-diluted  pyro-metol  formula,  as  follows,  has 
given  good  results  in  my  hands. 


A.  — Pyro 50  grains. 

Metol  50  „ 

Metabisulphite  of  potash  120  „ 

Bromide  of  potash 20  ,, 

Water  40  ounces. 

B.  — Carbonate  of  soda 4 ounces. 

Water 40  ,, 


Use  equal  parts  of  each. 

■ Rodinal  diluted  1 in  30  is  also  satisfactory. 

The  following  metol  developer  can  be  relied  upon 
to  produce  a good  soft  negative  and  minimise  any 
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tendency  towards  harshness  caused  by  faulty 


lighting  : 

Metol  80  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  120  ,, 

Carbonate  of  potash  240  ,, 

Water 2C  ounces. 


Add  potassium  bromide  if  necessary. 

The  reader  cannot  do  better  than  consult  No. 
8,  Hand-Camera  Work ; No.  6,  Developing  and 
Developers,  of  The  Practical  Photographer,  for 
hints  dealing  with  the  development  of  snap-shots 
and  instantaneous  exposures,  as  he  will  find  that 
the  instructions  there  given  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  flashlight  exposures.  Figs.  27,  34,  35. 


Portraiture  by  Artificial  Light. 

By  A,  LOCKETT. 

WING  to  the  great  improvement  in 
lamps  and  other  contrivances  for  the 
purpose,  portraiture  by  artificial  light 
is  now  much  more  of  an  artistic  success 
than  it  used  to  be.  If  the  average 
results  lack  some  of  the  softness  and 
delicacy  of  daylight  portraits,  it  is  equally  true 
that,  when  well  managed,  work  quite  as  good,  and 
sometimes  characterised  by  a special  excellence  of 
its  own,  is  obtainable. 

Acctylcnc.^ — This  useful  illuminant  is  of  high 
actinic  power,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  easily 
manufactured.  The  majority  of  generators  on  the 
market,  provided  a fair  price  be  paid,  are  now  made 
on  scientific  principles,  and  perfectly  free  from 
danger  if  ordinary  care  be  used.  More  calcium 
carbide  than  the  amount  recommended  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  generator,  and  the  residue  should 
be  cleared  out  after  each  time  of  using.  Ample 
ventilation  is  necessary.  The  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  fresh  air  will  diminish  any  risk  of 
explosion  and  remove  thv^  peculiar  smell.  It  is 
best  to  work  the  burners  at  full  pressure,  but  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  increase  this  by  placing- 
weights  of  any  kind  on  the  generator.  The  calcium 
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carbide  should  be  stored  in  air-tight  tins,  and  care- 
fully kept  in  a cool  dry  place.  The  lamp  employed 
should  have  a dead  white  reflector  and  a sufficient 
number  of  burners,  or  the  exposures  will  be  incon- 
veniently long. 

Incandescent  Gas. — The  chief  disadvantage  of 
this  light  is  the  number  of  burners  required  and 
the  consequent  heat.  This,  however,  is  not  a very 
serious  objection  with  proper  provision  for  ventila- 
tion. It  is  important  to  obtain  a sufficient  pressure 
of  gas,  or  the  light  will  be  poor.  A reflector  slung 
on  springs  is  advisable  to  save  jarring  of  the 
mantles.  Great  care  is  necessary  with  these,  on 
account  of  their  fragility.  When  the  mantles 
begin  to  deteriorate,  if  they  are  not  broken  or 
damaged,  a great  improvement  may  be  effected  by 
removing  them  gently  and  suspending  inside  a jar 
by  a knitting  needle  passed  through  the  loop  at  the 
top,  and  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  receptacle. 
Benzine  is  now"  poured  very  cautiously  over  the 
mantles,  they  are  allowed  to  drain,  and  replaced  on 
the  burner,  first  brushing  any  dust  or  grit  off  the 
latter.  This  rmist  be  done  in  the  daytime,  aw^ay 
from  the  proximity  of  any  artificial  light,  since 
benzine  vapour  is  highly  inflammable.  The 
mantles  may  then  be  re-lit.  The  reflector  must  be 
of  a suitable  shape  to  concentrate  the  light,  and  a 
white  screen  of  some  kind  is,  of  course,  necessary 
on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face. 

Electricity. — The  best  form  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion is  undoubtedly  electricity.  The  arc  light  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  generally  useful,  and  enjoys 
the  greatest  measure  of  popularity,  but  many 
workers  declare  that  the  incandescent  form  gives 
the  softest  and  most  pleasing  effects.  The  precise 
kind  of  lamp  to  be  used  depends  largely  on  the 
current  available.  Advice  from  a skilled  electrician 
should  be  sought  on  this  point ; in  fact,  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  go  to  work  without.  Excepting 
where  connection  with  a street  supply  is  obtain- 
able, an  electric  installation  is  too  great  an 
expense  if  only  to  be  used  occasionally.  If  the  arc 
light  is  employed,  it  is  best  to  secure  a lamp  with 
automatic  adjustment  of  the  carbons,  since  to^  do 
this  properly  by  hand  is  troublesome  and  requires 
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practice.  A resistance  is  necessary,  correctly  suited 
to  the  voltage  (or  what  may  be  called  “ pressure  ”) 
of  the  current.  All  wires  should  be  properly 
insulated,  and  on  no  account  should  the  carbons  be 
touched  unless  the  current  is  switched  olf.  The 
incandescent  electric  light  requires  occasional 
attention  in  cleaning  the  outside  of  the  bulbs,  or 
renewing  those  that  deteriorate.  A muslin  diffuser 
is  necessary  over  the  reflector  of  the  lamp  ; this 
must  not  be  suffered  to  become  yellow  or  dirty.  A 
similar  diffuser  is  often  useful  with  the  arc  for 
some  special  effects ; although,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  not  required. 

Flashlight.  — The  magnesium  flashlight,  owing  to 
its  richness  in  violet  rays,  is  splendidly  adapted  for 
portraiture,  but  needs  to  be  used  with  discretion  if 
a hard,  chalky  effect  is  to  be  avoided.  Some  of 
these  mixtures  are  highly  explosive  and  require 
very  gingerly  handling.  Friction  of  any  kind, 
shaking,  or  sudden  concussion  are  undesirable  with 
any  flashlight  compound  whose  exact  composition 
is  not  known.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  the 
lamp  or  powder  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sitter, 
and  to  stand  at  a safe  distance  when  igniting  it. 

Arrangement  of  Lamp  or  Lamps. — The  lamp  or 
flash  powder  should  generally  be  arranged  about  1 
foot  above  the  camera,  but  somewhat  to  the  side, 
so  that  the  light  falls  at  an  angle  of  about  60 
degrees.  As  a rule  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  lamp 
not  less  than  5 or  6 feet  from  the  sitter.  If  more 
than  one  lamp  is  used,  the  object  to  be  secured  is 
to  have  a diffused  light  for  the  general  illumina- 
tion, with  a nearer  and  brighter  one  to  give  the 
high-lights  and  modelling  required. 

Photographing  Large  Groups  by  Flashlight. — For 

groups  of  any  size  a more  powerful  light  is  neces- 
sary, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  illumination 
is  evenly  distributed.  Probably  a wide-angle  lens 
will  be  requisite,  although  a larger  aperture  can 
often  be  used  with  an  anastigmat  stopped  down  to 
obtain  a similar  angle  of  vie  w.  See  that  the  sitters 
are  not  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  light, 
and  if  possible  do  not  let  them  know  the  exact 
amount  of  exposure.  As  much  auxiliary  lighting 
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as  is  available,  such  as  gas,  etc.,  should  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

Portraiture  by  Magnesium  Ribbon. — Although 
rather  slow  and  requiring  a steady  sitter,  very 
good  portraits  can  be  obtained  by  burning  from 
six  inches  to  a foot  of  magnesium  ribbon,  held  in  a 
pair  of  pliers  or  similar  holder.  This  must  be 
brought  closer  than  would  be  necessary  with  a 
flash  mixture.  The  largest  aperture  of  the  lens 
and  the  most  rapid  plates  are  indispensable,  indeed 
this  is  advisable  with  magnesium  in  any  case,  and 
an  eikonogen  developer  should  be  used. 

Candlelight  Effects  may  be  readily  produced  by 
lighting  the  model  in  diffused  daylight,  a perfectly 
black  background  being  used,  at  any  rate  at  that 
part  of  the  picture  where  the  candle  comes.  A 
strip  of  wood  about  2 ft.  long  by  3 inches  wide  is 
covered  on  one  side  with  black  velvet,  and  on  the 
other  side,  IJ  inches  from  the  bottom,  a screw  hook 
or  a nail  is  driven  in.  The  wooden  screen  should  be 
suspended  by  a cord  just  over  the  candle,  so  that  it 
can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  will.  A piece  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon  1|  inches  long  is  bent  at  one  end  to 
form  a hook,  and  allowed  to  depend  from  the  nail 
or  screw  hook.  When  all  is  ready  the  wooden 
screen  is  lowered  till  it  cuts  off  the  view  of  the 
candle  flame  and  comes  just  below  the  wick,  when 
the  magnesium,  of  course,  takes  fire.  Directly  it  is 
consumed  the  screen  is  very  steadily  raised,  so  as 
not  to  make  the  candle  flicker,  and  an 
exposure  of  three  or  four  seconds  is  given 
for  the  candle  flame.  The  lens  is  uncapped 
as  soon  as  the  magnesium  takes  fire,  and 
covered  instantly  the  exposure  for  the 
candle  has  been  given.  The  whole  need  not 
take  many  seconds,  the  sitter  keeping  still 
throughout.  An  assistant  to  manage  the 
light,  or  uncap  the  lens,  will  probably  be 
needed.  The  method  of  using  the  wooden 
screen  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
Fig.  44. 


Fig.  44. 
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Candle-Light  Effects. 


A 


By  NEWTON  GIBSON. 

r~  M.  Anyone  with  a quarter-plate  camera  and 
lens  working  at  f/S  or  //ll,  a lamp  such 
as  I am  about  to  describe,  a few  yards 
of  magnesium  ribbon,  and  a candle,  has 
no  cause  to  envy  the  pictorial  worker 
with  the  electric  light  installation  and 
complicated  studio  which  may  have 
cost  a small  fortune.  If  he  always  remembers  that 
“ simplicity  is  the  greatest  ornament  to  art,”  it  will 
be  his  own  fault  if  he  lets  the  long  winter  months 
pass  fruitlessly  away.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
light  from  a candle  flame  illuminates  but  a small 
area,  therefore  we  must  not  expect  to  crowd  half- 
a-dozen  figures  into  the  small  space  it  allows  of, 
and  even  if  we  could  do  so,  the  result  would  not  be 
equal  to  one  nicely  posed  and  lighted  model. 


Apparatus. — First  procure  a piece  of  wood  2 feet 
6 inches  long.  If  inches  wide,  and  ^ inch  thick,  with 
one  end  rounded  and  bevelled  off  on  one  side  to 
1 inch  wide.  Fig.  45.  Having  a piece  of  thin  tin 
15  inches  long  and  3 inches  broad,  bend  this  down 
the  centre  V shaped,  make  a few  holes  J in.  from 
the  edge  then  tack  this  on  to  the  bevelled  edge  of 
the  wood  If  in.  from  the  bottom ; obtaining  another 
piece  of  tin  If  in.  long  and  1 in.  wide,  taper  this  off 
to  f in.,  then  make  a slit  in  the  centre  to  hold  the 
magnesium  ribbon,  edgewise  on,  a little  deeper 
than  the  breadth  of  the  ribbon,  double  this  over 
f in.,  make  three  holes  and  tack  close  up  to  the 
chimney,  bore  f in.  hole  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wood  1 in.  from  the  top.  Black  the  chimney  and 
the  edge  of  wood  with  dead  black  varnish,  then 
cover  the  other  side  with  black  velvet.  With 
another  piece  of  wood  3 feet  long  with  a f in.  hole 
in  one  end  and  the  edges  chamfered  off  to  hold  by 
when  in  use,  bolt  to  hang  loose  on  the  velvet  side 
of  the  other  piece.  The  apparatus  is  now  ready 
for  use. 
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Diagram  A. 

A.  Side  elevation  showing  how  the 

chimney  is  tacked  on  to  the 
wooden  rod. 

B.  Front  elevation. 

C.  Back  covered  with  black  velvet 

with  the  handle  to  hold  the  lamp 
over  the  candle  flame. 

D.  Clip  for  magnesium. 

E.  Magnesium  ribbon  IJ  in.  long,  bent 

4 in.,  and  a bit  cut  out  at  the 
long  end  to  make  it  ignite  more 
easily. 

The  Lamp  in  use. — As  soon  as  the  magnesium 
ribbon  begins  to  burn  open  the  lens,  raise  the  lamp 
so  that  by  the  time  the  ribbon  is  burnt  the  lamp 
will  be  just  over  the  candle  flame,  Fig.  46,  C,  then 
close  the  lens. 

With  this  lamp  during  the  evening  in  any 
ordinary  room  having  an  incandescent  light  a 
little  above  the  camera  to  focus  by,  pointing  the 
lens  toward  some  dark  corner  or  open  doorway  a 
few  feet  distant,  which  acts  as  a substitute  for  the 
black  velvet,  many  striking  effects  can  be  made. 
A typical  room  for  this  purpose  should  be  about 
fifteen  feet  long  by  seven  feet  wide  with  a window 
three  feet  six  inches  by  two  feet  six  inches  with 
roller  blind  of  white  linen  and  a darker  one  to  keep 
out  bright  sunshine.  After  making  all  prepara- 
tions, such  as  background,  model,  etc.,  regulate  the 
blind  until  the  candle  gives  a shadow  around  the 
base  of  the  candle-stick  and  the  exposure  is  ready 
to  be  made. 

Precautions  to  be  Observed. 

Too  much  daylight  gives  a flat  print. 

Too  little  gives  too  much  contrast. 

The  candle  must  be  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  lens  as  the  model. 

With  a special  rapid  plate  two  or  three  seconds’ 
exposure  should  be  ample. 
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Di&gram  B. — Plan  of  Suitable  Room  for 
Candle-light  Effects. 

G.  Window.  F.  Camera. 

B.  Candle.  C.  Model. 

D.  Movable  background  hinged  in 

the  middle. 

E.  Black  velvet. 

The  developer  I use  is  Amidol, 
but  any  other  will  do  which 
does  not  give  too  much  con- 
trast. Fig.  32,  33. 

How  to  Make  a Cheap 
Flash  Lamp. 

By  R.  S.  BRIGGS. 

1?  O W that  the  dark  nights  are  almost  upon 
• us  again,  we  shall  soon  be  turning  to 

I JL  flashlight  as  a substitute  for  “Old  Sol.” 

One  of  the  best  and  easiest  ways  of 
making  the  exposure  is  by  means  of  a 
blow-through  lamp. 

I expect  there  will  be  many,  who,  like 
myself,  prefer  the  home-made  to  the  bought  article, 
even  if  not  so  well  finished  off,  etc. 

My  own  lamp  was  easily  made  and  cost  little. 
All  the  materials  needed  are  two  pieces  of  wood 
9x5  inches,  one  J inch  thick,  the  other  can  be  } inch, 
or  less,  a piece  of  zinc,  or  tin,  the  same  size  ; two 
clay  pipes,  cost  Id. ; a two-way  gas  connection, 
about  6d.  (unless  it  is  made  at  home  as  mine  was 
from  three  short  pieces  of  glass  tube,  and  a good 
sized  cork)  and  rubber  tubing  at  about  3d.  per  foot 
from  the  chemist. 

First  of  all  mark  off  on  the  thin  piece  of  wood 
inches  from  each  end  a circle  large  enough  to 
allow  the  pipe  bowls  to  go 
through.  Fig.  47,  and  cut  these 
out.  Lay  this  on  the  thick 
piece  of  wood,  and  mark  through 
the  circles  cut  out.  Hollow 
out  sufticient  to  allow  the  pipe  bowls  to  sink 
about  a quarter  their  depth,  and  cut  grooves  to 
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receive  the  stems,  Fig.  49.  Cut  two 
shallow  grooves  in  the  upper  piece 
of  wood  to  correspond. 

Now  place  the  pipes  in  the  Fig.  49. 

grooves,  and,  if  they  do  not  fit  well  enough,  they 
can  be  made  to  do  so  with  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
top  piece  may  now  be  screwed  down,  and  the  tin 
plate  tacked  or  screwed  on  to  it,  after  cutting  holes 
for  the  pipe  bowls. 

The  stems  should  then  be  broken  off  about  an 
inch  from  the  wood,  two  short  pieces  of  rubber 
tubing  attached,  and  the  two-way  connection  with 
long  rubber  tube  joined  on  to  the 
short  pieces.  The  lamp  is  now 
ready  for  use.  Fig.  50. 

To  use  it  spread  a layer  of 
cotton  wool  round  the  pipe  bowls, 
and  moisten  with  methylated 
spirit,  put  about  half  a thimbleful  Fig.  50. 

of  magnesium  powder,  not  flash 
powder,  in  each  bowl,  and  when  ready  for  the 
exposure  light  the  cotton  wool  and  give  a good 
puff.  This  gives  a good  broad  surface  of  light 
which  may  be  further  increased  by  means  of  a 
bent  white  card  reflector  behind  the  lamp. 

Two  or  three  lamps  may  be  connected  together 
if  necessary,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tubes 
are  the  same  length  or  the  flash  will  not  be  simul- 
taneous. A good  place  for  the  lamp  is  the  top  of  a 
pair  of  steps.  Fig.  25. 


Photographing  IllummationSs 

By  JOHN  H.  PARKER. 

photographing  of  illuminated  build- 
• ‘ ® ings  is  the  simplest  branch  of  “ night 
photography.” 

Good  illuminations  cannot  be  obtained 
very  often,  but  when  the  opportunity 
comes,  use  backed  plates,  or  else  films, 
which  answer  the  same  purpose,  and 
with  a dilute  developer  try  to  get  a thin  negative. 

The  length  of  exposure,  as  usual,  is  difficult  to 
determine.  In  the  example  shown,  an  exposure  of 
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ten  minutes  was  given  on  a medium-speed  plate 
with  stop  f/8.  A shorter  exposure  is  possible, 
because  the  lights  of  a passing  cab  will  leave  their 
mark  across  the  plate,  but  too  short  an  exposure 
records  the  lights  only,  and  the  resulting  print  is  a 
sheet  of  black  paper  with  rows  of  white  dots  for 
lamps.  Lengthening  the  exposure  will  cause  the 
lamps  to  be  considerably  over-exposed,  and  they 
will  print  out  as  white  dots,  but  in  a photograph  of 
this  kind  the  lamps  are  so  small  relatively  to  the 
size  of  the  building,  that  they  would  not  show  any 
detail,  whether  properly  exposed  or  not ; on  the 
other  hand,  since  the  surface  of  the  iDuildings 
reflects  a certain  amount  of  light,  a lengthened 
exposure  will  show  a faint  image  of  the  building, 
and  thus  greatly  improve  the  effect. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a dark  building 
reflects  less  light  than,  say,  a white  plaster  one,  so 
allowance  for  this  must  be  made  in  exposure.  Also 
the  lights  from  a distant  view  are  far  weaker  than 
from  a near  one. 

In  the  case  of  a street  scene  where  there  are  a 
few  lamps  only,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  and  so  come  out  a large 
size,  the  exposure  must  be  given  for  the  lamps, 
and  the  faint  outline  of  the  buildings,  road,  etc., 
must  be  obtained  by  so  choosing  the  time  of  even- 
ing that  the  exposure  required  for  the  lamps  will 
be  just  sufficient  to  give  a faint  impression  of  their 
surroundings.  A wet  evening  gives  the  ideal 
conditions  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Where  a lamp  is  shown  a large  size  on  the  plate, 
a little  local  reduction  will  probably  be  necessary, 
in  spite  of  backed  plates,  to  get  out  the  details  of 
the  lamp. 

The  best  reducer  is  ammonium  persulphate, 
because  it  acts  most  strongly  on  the  high-lights  ; 
on  no  account  apply  the  solution  with  a brush  or 
pad  of  cotton  wool.  The  proper  way  is  to  dip  the 
tip  of  the  finger  in  the  reducer,  shake  off  all  surplus 
liquid,  and  tap  the  spot  several  times,  immediately 
rinsing  the  negative  under  the  tap.  Repeat  this 
till  the  required  reduction  is  obtained.  This  method 
gives  far  better  control,  and  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  markings  on  the  negative.  Fig.  30, 
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Miscellaneous  Notes. 


By  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 
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HE  Oxy-Magnesmm  Light. — The  difference 
in  efficiency  between  magnesium  burnt 
in  air,  and  in  pure  oxygen,  is  very  much 
greater  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
portrait  reproduced  in  fig.  11  was  taken 
by  such  a lamp  in  about  two  seconds. 
Two  grains  of  magnesium  burnt  in 
oxygen  behind  a diffusing  screen,  gave  ample 
exposure  with  a lens  at  //6,  in  conjunction  with  a 
rapid  plate. 

By  way  of  initial  experiment,  the  reader  may 
proceed  as  follows.  Procure  a wide  mouth  white 
glass  bottle  of  six  or  eight  pints  capacity.  Fit  the 
neck  with  a metal  cap,  such  as  a tin  cannister  lid. 
In  this  lid  pierce  a hole,  and  suspend  from  it  a piece 
of  stout  wire,  having  the  inner  end  turned  up  into 
a small  hook.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water,  put  the 
hand  over  the  bottle  mouth,  and  invert  it  in  a 
vessel  of  water  so  that  the  bottle  neck  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Conduct  a stream  of  oxygen 
from  a cylinder,  by  means  of  a piece  of  rubber 
tubing,  to  the  inverted  bottle,  and  so  fill  it  with 
oxygen  by  downward  displacement.  Now  turn  the 
bottle  mouth  upwards,  and  cover  the  mouth  with 
a piece  of  glass.  In  the  bottle  there  should  be 
enough  water  left  to  well  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  From  the  wire  hook  suspend  a piece  of 
magnesium  wire  or  ribbon.  Ignite  the  lower  end 
of  this,  remove  the  glass  cover  of  the  bottle,  and 
quickly  plunge  the  burning  magnesium  into  the 
jar  of  oxygen.  A very  marked  increase  of  brilliancy 
of  light  will  be  observed  directly  the  burning  metal 
passes  into  the  bottle.  The  bottle  soon  becomes 
filled  with  a dense  white  smoke,  due  to  the  oxygen 
and  magnesium  combining  to  form  magnesium 
oxide,  or  magnesia.  This  presently  falls  down  into 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Two  advantages  arise  from  the  burning  of 
magnesium  in  a vessel  of  oxygen.  First,  the 
increased  photo-activity  of  the  light.  Second,  the 
coxifining  of  the  smoke  within  the  vessel. 
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Fig.  19  (p,  62). 


J.  Johnson. 


Fig.  21  (p.  62). 


J.  R.  Taylor. 
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There  is  now  on  the  market  an  apparatus 
designed  for  using  this  light  for  photographic  work, 
portraiture,  etc.,  in  any  room  with  a minimum  of 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  The  combustion  vessel 
can  be  again  and  again  filled  with  oxygen  from  a 
cylinder  supply.  The  metal  is  ignited  by  means  of 
an  electric  current.  Thus,  the  person  operating  the 
camera  can  have  his  sitter  in  one  part  of  the  room, 
his  camera  in  the  opposite  corner  (if  he  so  wishes), 
his  lamp  anywhere  he  pleases,  while  he  himself  can 
ignite  the  lamp  by  means  of  a small  hand  push  at 
any  moment,  and  at  any  distance  from  the  lamp. 
To  produce  the  same  effect  by  burning  magnesium 
in  air  would  require  the  consumption  of  ten  or 
twelve  times  the  weight  of  metal,  and  the  quantity 
of  white  smoke  powder  thrown  into  the  air  would 
be  so  great  that  a second  exposure  would  require 
still  more  metal  consumed  to  penetrate  the  smoke 
left  by  the  first.  This  system  also  avoids  risk  of 
fire  to  curtains,  draperies,  etc.  For  groups,  theatrical 
scenes,  or  other  large  buildings,  two  or  more  oxy- 
magnesium  lamps  may  be  fired  simultaneously  by 
the  operator. 

For  ortho-chromatic  work,  the  globe  is  covered 
with  canary  fabric,  and  about  five  grains  of 
magnesium  is  required,  in  conjunction  with  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate,  and  lens  working  at  //6.  This  will 
suffice  for  portraiture  under  normal  conditions. 

Far  portraiture  in  ordinary  rooms,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  mark  out  a space  on  the  floor  about  six  feet 
square.  Along  one  side  place  the  background. 
The  sitter  may  be  18  or  24  inches  away  from  the 
background.  The  lamp  stands  at  either  of  the 
opposite  corners  of  the  square,  and  about  seven  feet 
from  the  ground. 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  note,  we  are  very 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  for  his 
kindness  in  placing  at  our  disposal  some  notes  on 
his  long  and  varied  experience  with  the  oxy- 
magnesium  light.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  platinotype  print  from  which  our 
reproduction  was  made.  The  negative  was  made 
about  a year  ago  by  him,  with  his  oxy-magnesium 
lamp,  in  the  evening  in  the  central  hall  of  the 
B,  P.  8.  Exhibition.  F.  C.  L. 
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Portraiture  by  Incandescent  Gas. — Procure  a 
solidly-made  tall  clothes-horse  of  the  non-folding 
character  and  fix  the  feet  to  a good  thick  10-inch 
plank,  so  as  to  make  the  thing  stand  steadily.  Get 
a gas  fitter  to  rig  up  three  rows  of  five  lights  in  a 
row  so  arranged  that  no  two  lights  are  vertically 
under  each  other.  With  fifteen  such  lights  it  is 
possible  to  take  a portrait  in  about  five  seconds. 
Each  burner  should  be  fitted  with  a bye-pass~to 
economise  gas  and  reduce  the  undesirable  heat.  If 
every  third  or  fourth  light  be  left  burning  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  see  the  general  effect  of  the  lighting 
while  the  figure  is  being  posed.  The  room  should 
be  lofty  so  that  the  lights  may  be  well  above  the 
level  of  the  head. 

Portraiture  by  Night. — If  the  exposure  is  any- 
thing longer  than  a flash,  say  a couple  of  seconds 
or  more,  it  is  advisable  that  the  sitter  blink  the 
eyes  once  or  twice  during  the  exposure,  as  this 
will  greatly  soften  the  usual  staring  or  strained 
expression. 

One  advantage  of  flashlight  portraiture  is  that 
when  once  the  correct  exposure  has  been  found  it 
can  be  repeated  at  any  time  with  the  welcome 
feeling  of  confidence  that  the  usual  element,  doubt- 
ful exposure  at  any  rate  is  absent.  Hence  the 
importance  of  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  each 
exposure,  each  entry  should  mention  lens  and  stop, 
quantity  of  powder  used,  and  also  whether  it  be 
the  pure  metal  or  a mixture,  distance  between 
the  lamp  and  sitter,  a note  as  to  colour  of 
sitter’s  clothes,  surroundings,  background,  walls  of 
room,  etc. 

Street  Scenes  at  Night.—A  word  of  caution  is 
necessary.  Should  any  moving  vehicle  appear  on 
the  scene  carrying  a lamp,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
cab,  then  the  lens  shutter  must  be  instantly  closed 
until  the  moving  light  is  out  of  the  field  of  view, 
when  the  lens  may  be  again  uncapped  and  the 
exposure  continued.  If  this  precaution  be  not 
taken  the  negative  will  show  a streak  or  trail  of 
light  and  the  picture  be  spoiled.  As  regards  moving 
dark  objects  they  may  be  disregarded  if  the  ex- 
posure is  more  than  a minute  in  length  and  the 
figures  are  not  moving  very  slowly.  If  a ten 
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minutes’  exposure  be  given  to  a street  scene  at 
night  crowded  with  people,  and  they  are  all  walk- 
ing about,  the  probability  is  that  the  negative  will 
not  reveal  any  figures  at  all,  unless  they  were 
dressed  in  light  clothes  or  were  moving  very  slowly 
indeed.  A.  M. 

Figures  by  Combined  Day  and  Artificial  Light. — 

This  method  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
domestic  figures,  and  the  more  especially  where  it 
is  not  desired  to  retain  any  portrait  or  likeness 
effect.  As  a general  guide,  admitting  of  very  wide 
modifications  for  special  purposes,  it  may  be  said 
that  about  one-third  the  exposure  should  be  day- 
light and  the  other  two-thirds  artificial  light.  To 
make  this  clear  by  way  of  example.  Suppose  the 
subject  to  be  ‘‘  The  knitting  lesson,”  ^.c.,  an  old 
woman  teaching  a child  to  knit,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  if  daylight  only  be  used  the  exposure  would 
be  ten  seconds.  Then  in  such  a case  we  should 
pose  our  figures  so  that  they  are  lighted  by  a 
window  behind  the  old  woman’s  back.  The  day- 
light exposure  would  be  say  3 seconds,  and  then  a 
flash  enough  to  make  up  the  entire  exposure. 

In  work  of  this  kind  many  striking  and  beautiful 
effects  can  be  obtained  by  arranging  the  light  to 
be  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  camera  and  using  a 
diffusing  screen.  The  annexed  diagram  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  arrangement. 

A. — -The  lamp  with  right 
angle  reflector  behind  it. 

B.  — A diffusing  screen  of 
white  tracing  paper. 

C.  — The  sitter. 

D.  — The  camera. 

E.  — A small  screen  close  to 
the  lens  to  prevent  the  lens 
seeing  the  diffusing  screen, 
but  of  course  not  hiding  the 
sitter. 


Fireside  Pictures. — The  actinic  value  of  fire  light 
is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected  for  every- 
thing except  prolonged  exposures  in  the  camera. 
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Therefore,  the  best  plan  is  to  supplement  it  by 
magnesium  powder.  This  is  wrapped  up  in  a bit 
of  brown  paper,  or  put  in  a pill  box,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire  by  the  figure  nearest  the  fire.  It  will 
take  two  or  three  seconds  for  the  fire  to  get 
through  the  brown  paper,  and  this  gives  the  sitter 
time  to  get  comfortably  fixed  into  his  (previously 
arranged)  pose.  Of  course,  some  opaque  thing, 
such  as  a chair  back  or  body  of  the  sitter  must  be 
interposed  between  the  fire  and  the  lens,  or  at  any 
rate  that  part  of  the  fire  where  the  magnesium  is 
to  be  burnt. 

On  no  account  must  any  flashlight  mixtures  be 
thrown  into  the  fire. 

Snowclad  Landscape  by  Night. — Everyone  must 
at  some  time  have  been  impressed  by  the  peculiar 
charm  of  a snowclad  landscape  as  seen  at  night, 
either  when  the  sky  was  sprinkled  with  a thousand 
twinkling  stars  or  illuminated  by  a bright  moon. 
Under  such  circumstances  a common-place  and 
familiar  scene  takes  on  a new  and  attractive 
appearance. 

This  is  in  part  due  to  the  sky  being  so  much 
darker  at  night  than  in  the  day.  It  then  acts  as  a 
strong  background,  giving  greater  importance  to 
the  snow. 

xlfter  a fall  of  snow  the  air  is  usually  extra  clear, 
and  all  the  more  favourable  for  photography.  If 
the  exposure  is  commenced  just  as  the  shades  of 
night  are  coming  on  the  exposure  is,  of  course, 
shorter  than  if  we  wait  until  the  inky  darkness  of 
night  has  arrived.  This  also  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  us  a dark  and  yet  not  quite  black  sky. 

Those  living  in  the  country  can  often  find  a point 
of  vantage  from  some  window  or  door,  and  thus 
spare  themselves  snow-chilled  feet.  It  is  not 
much  use  trying  to  photograph  through  the  glass 
of  the  window  pane. 

The  important  point  about  effective  pictures  of 
this  class  is  the  securing  of  shadows.  Near  dark 
objects  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  but 
unless  the  scene  includes  some  shadow  portions  in 
the  middle  distance  or  further  parts  of  foreground, 
the  scene  will  be  tame.  The  shadows  on  the  snow 
cast  by  trees  and  small  buildings  are  very  helpful. 
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Hence  the  desirability  of  selecting  such  a point  of 
view  that  the  moon  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
line  of  sight.  If  the  moon  is  at  the  back  of  the 
camera  the  scene  will  be  flat  and  tame. 

Exposures  will  average  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
hour  with  //8  and  a rapid  plate.  If  there  is  a very 
slight  haze  the  exposure  will  be  less  than  when  the 
air  is  very  clear  and  the  shadows  correspondingly 
dark. 

In  development  the  things  to  aim  at  are  delicate 
high-lights,  not  too  dense,  and  also  suggestive  of 
some  shadow  detail.  Hence  a fairly  quick-acting 
developer,  such  as  metol  or  rodinal,  is  useful.  If 
pyro  be  used  a minimum  of  bromide  should  be 
added.  Backed  plates  should  certainly  be  employed. 

Photography  of  Lightning  at  Night. — There  is  a 
strong  sporting  element  in  the  photography  of 
lightning,  because  one  may  use  a dozen  plates  and 
get  nothing  beyond  a dozen  wasters,  or,  if  luck 
be  with  us,  each  may  be  a success.  Any  camera 
and  any  achromatic  lens  and  any  dry  plate, 
slow  or  rapid,  may  be  used.  If  the  camera  be 
other  than  one  of  the  fixed-focus  variety  we 
must  focus  on  the  scale  for  infinity,  or  use  a 
ground  glass  and  focus  for  the  most  distant 
object  visible,  such,  for  instance,  as  a distant 
street  lamp.  The  operator  should  be  either  in  the 
open  or  in  a room  with  the  window  open,  and  little 
or  no  artificial  light.  The  camera  should  then  be 
pointed  in  the  direction  that  the  flash  is  expected 
to  appea^r.  The  plate  is  uncovered  in  the  plate 
holder  and  the  lens  uncapped.  In  any  case  a finder 
is  of  great  assistance,  as  it  enables  one  to  see  if  the 
flash  took  place  in  the  field  of  view  taken  in  by  the 
lens.  As  soon  as  a flash  has  been  caught  on  the 
plate,  the  plate  should  be  at  once  changed.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  try  to  get  two  flashes  on  one 
plate,  though  this  may  occur  when  two  flashes 
follow  each  other  quickly.  Ordinary  sheet  lightning 
simply  gives  a general  fog  on  the  plate. 

W.  H.  B. 

Copying  by  Artificial  Light.— In  this  note  it  is 
assumed  that  the  reader  wishes  to  copy  a map, 
plan,  diagram,  engraving  or  monochrome  print. 
In  that  case  little  or  nothing  is  likely  to  be  gained 
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by  the  use  of  ortho  plates  beyond,  perhaps,  a little 
saving  of  time.  The  chief  things  in  copying  are  (1) 
to  get  the  lens  opposite  the  centre  of  the  copy,  (2) 
to  point  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  copy,  (3)  to 
use  the  largest  stop  that  will  give  the  required 
definition,  and  (4)  to  aim  at  illuminating  the  copy 
as  evenly  as  possible.  When  artificial  light  is  used 
it  is  advised  to  have  two  equal  lights,  i.e.,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  camera,  but  so  placed  that  no 
direct  light  from  either  can  fall  on  the  lens. 
Behind  each  light  should  be  placed  a semi-circular 
reflector  of  white  card  or  other  similar  material. 
If  only  one  lamp  can  be  used,  then  half  the  ex- 
posure must  be  given  with  the  lamp  on  one  side 
and  the  second  half  made  when  the  lamp  has  been 
shifted  over  to  the  other  side.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  either  the  copy  or  camera  when  the 
light  is  moved.  We  shall  get  a double  or  blurred 
image.  For  copying,  acetylene  is  excellent.  Incan- 
descent gas  also  is  good,  but  not  so  rapid.  Mag- 
nesium ribbon  is  also  convenient  as  two  equal 
lengths  can  be  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  camera. 
N.B. — Should  the  copy  be  on  rough  surface  paper 
each  piece  of  burning  magnesium  should  be  moved 
round  in  a circle,  so  as  to  give  as  much  variety  in 
the  direction  of  the  incident  light  as  possible. 

Copying  Coloured  Objects,  e.g.,  paintings,  tapestry, 
bric-a-brac,  etc.  In  this  case  an  ortho  plate  is 
practically  essential  if  anything  like  a faithful 
result  is  desired.  With  acetylene  or  incandescent 
gas,  or  arc  electric  light,  a pale  yellow  screen  should 
be  used.  But  if  incandescent  electric  or  ordinary 
gas,  or  lamp-light  be  employed,  no  screen  will  be 
required,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  yellow  in 
these  lights.  But  if  magnesium  or  aluminium  be 
used  a plate  screen  should  be  used. 

Fireworks. — Perhaps  this  is  the  easiest  of  all 
kinds  of  night  photography,  because  the  worker 
has  only  to  select  his  point  of  view,  focus  the  lens, 
put  in  a plate,  take  off  the  cap,  and  let  the  fireworks 
“ take  themselves.”  For  this  work,  it  is  best  to  have 
a moderately  dark  sky,  so  that  the  fireworks  may 
show  up  against  a dark,  but  not  quite  black  back- 
ground. 
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Burning  Buildings,  etc.™ As  a rule  the  light  from 
a burning  building  is  usually  of  a yellow  character, 
therefore  rapid  orthochromatic  plates  will  give  the 
best  chance  to  the  worker.  The  air  soon  becomes 
charged  with  smoke,  so  that  the  light  is  not  so 
efficacious  as  the  eye  thinks  it  is.  Then  again,  a 
burning  building  at  night,  by  force  of  contrast 
against  the  dark  sky  and  other  surroundings,  seems 
to  be  very  light,  and  the  eye  is  again  deceived. 
Once  more,  it  is  very  easy  to  misjudge  distances  at 
night,  and  the  worker  is  often  disappointed  to  find 
how  very  small  the  burning  building  is  on  his  plate. 

Hand-camera  pictures  of  conflagrations  are  seldom 
much  use,  by  reason  of  grave  under-exposure. 

Comparison  of  Artificial  with  Daylight. — Amongst 
the  artificial  lights  in  common  use  perhaps  acetylene 
comes  nearest  to  daylight  as  regards  quality.  The 
electric  arc  is  very  rich  in  those  rays  which  affect 
the  photographic  plate,  but  the  incandescent  electric 
light  has  a preponderance  of  yellow  rays.  The 
incandescent  gas  mantle  is  much  whiter  and  about 
double  as  photographically  active  as  the  same  gas 
burnt  in  the  ordinary  way.  Paraffin  and  olive  oil 
lamps  are  poor  in  photographic  activity.  Mag- 
nesium and  aluminium  are  both  rich  in  the  rays 
which  affect  the  photographic  plate,  and  especially 
so  when  either  of  these  metals  is  burnt  in  oxygen. 

Acetylene  Notes. — It  is  estimated  that  acetylene 
gas  burnt  with  a “Five  nought”  Bray’s  Union 
Burner  is  about  equal  to  two  ordinary  incandescent 
gas  mantles,  as  regards  photographic  intensity. 
Certain  proportions  of  air  and  acetylene  form 
highly  explosive  mixtures.  Therefore,  it  is  desir- 
able to  keep  the  generator  outside  the  house, 
and  conduct  the  gas  to  the  scene  of  operations  by 
pipes  which  have  been  very  carefully  tested  for 
leakage.  H.  H. 

Bellows  for  Flashlight  Work. — Where  two  or  more 
flash  lamps  are  to  be  simultaneously  discharged, 
they  should  be  all  connected  up  by  means  of  a two, 
three,  four,  etc.,  way  tube,  which,  in  turn,  is  con- 
nected with  the  nozzle  of  an  ordinary  kitchen  fire 
bellows.  The  two  handles  of  the  bellows  are  kept 
apart  by  means  of  a spiral  wire  spring,  such  as 
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that  used  in  a spring  mattress.  The  two  or  three- 
way  tube  may  be  home-made  by  anyone  who  can 
use  a soldering  iron.  Piocure  a squat-shaped, 
round  tin  canister,  and  solder  in  tin  tubes  after 
the  general  idea  of  spokes  of  a wheel.  The  lid 
should  be  soldered  on  to  make  all  air-tight.  The 
bellows  may  conveniently  be  laid  on  the  floor  close 
to  the  camera,  and  discharged  by  a sharp  pressure 
with  the  foot. 

Protecting  the  Ceiling. — One  of  the  difficulties  of 
flashlight  work  consists  in  having  the  light  suffic- 
iently high  above  the  floor  without  bringing  it 
so  near  the  ceiling  as  to  do  harm.  If  there  is  any 
probability  of  this  the  ceiling  should  be  protected 
by  a large  sheet  of  tin,  thin  iron,  or  even  an  old, 
large,  discarded  tea-tray  will  serve.  This  shield 
may  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  But  it  is  far 
more  convenient  to  support  it  from  the  floor,  so 
that  it  can  easily  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  required.  Suppose  the  flash  to  be  supported  on 
the  top  of  the  domestic  “ pair  of  steps.”  A couple 
of  ^-inch  iron  wires  3 feet  long  are  passed  through 
two  pairs  of  steel  “ eyes,”  screwed  into  the  sides  of 
the  steps  and  held  vertically.  The  shield  is  easily 
supported  on  the  top  of  these  wires  (bent  to  a right 
angle)  by  means  of  wires  passing  through  holes  in 
the  shield. 

Diffysing  Screen. — It  is  bad  policy  to  omit  the 
use  of  a diffusing  screen  between  the  light  and  the 
sitter  on  the  score  of  economy,  thinking  that  a 
picture  with  a screen  requires  more  powder  burnt 
than  one  taken  without  a screen.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  we  may  grant  the  hypothesis  that  the 
screen  does  necessitate  a little  more  powder.  But 
the  very  trifling  cost  of  this  extra  material  is  quite 
negligible  beside  the  cost  of  a spoilt  plate.  For 
without  a diffuser  the  chances  in  favour  of  a harsh 
and  hard  negative  are  very  great  indeed.  A good 
diffuser  may  easily  be  made  by  constructing  a hoop 
or  circle  of  cane  measuring  not  less  than  three  and 
preferably  four  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  covered 
with  clean,  white,  thin,  i.e.,  fine  mesh  muslin.  Or 
thin  and  translucent  tracing  paper  may  be  used. 
But  this  is  so  easily  torn  that  it  will  in  the  end 
prove  not  so  cheap  as  the  muslin.  J.  S, 
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The  principle  of  the  diffuser  will  be  seen  at  once 
if  we  view,  say,  a candle  flame  first  through  a piece 
of  clear  glass,  and  then  through  a piece  of  ground 
glass.  In  the  first  case  we  have  a small  area  of 
light  source.  In  the  second  case  the  piece  of  glass 
itself  practically  becomes  the  source  of  light.  A 
glance  at  a lamp  surrounded  by  an  opal  glass  globe 
will  again  exemplify  our  point.  Let  the  reader 
compare  the  shadows  cast  by  the  lamp  with  and 
without  its  opal  globe. 

Diffusing  Screens. — One  of  the  best  of  all  materials 
for  this  purpose  is  white  (and  failing  that  pale  blue) 
tracing  cloth.  Although  this  is,  of  course,  dearer 
than  tracing  paper,  it  will  prove  cheaper  than  paper 
if  much  work  is  to  be  done  and  the  diffuser  moved 
about,  when  the  paper  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  get 
torn.  Note  that  tracing  paper  is  very  apt  to  turn 
yellow  with  age,  and  that  a very  slight  yellowness 
has  more  light  retarding  power  than  one  might 
suppose  by  merely  looking  at  it  with  the  eye.  Pale 
blue  tracing  paper  or  cloth  is  better  for  our  purpose 
than  paper  which  has  begun  to  turn  yellow. 

Reflector  for  the  Flash  Lamp. — Unless  the  walls  of 
the  room  are  white  it  will  be  found  a desirable 
economy  to  use  a large  reflector  behind  the  flash. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  use  is  a large  sheet  of 
white  cardboard,  curled  up  into  something  like  a 
half  cylinder.  This  may  easily  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  a few  pieces  of  fine  string  crossing  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  reflector  sufficiently  far  away  from  the 
flash  to  avoid  any  scorching. 

Reflections  from  Mirrors,  Pictures,  etc. — When 
photographing  an  interior  by  flash  light  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  showing  a reflection  of  the  flash. 
When  focussing,  a lamp  or  candle  should  be  put  in 
the  same  place  that  the  flash  will  appear.  If  this  can 
be  seen  reflected  in  any  pictures  when  the  ground- 
glass  picture  is  carefully  examined  under  the 
focussing  cloth  then  the  flash  will  give  a blur  which 
is  likely  to  spoil  the  negative.  To  avoid  this,  first 
try  tilting  any  hanging  frames  by  putting  a wine 
cork  between  the  frame  and  wall.  If  this  fails,  then 
the  entire  glass  of  the  picture  should  be  covered 
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over  with  a sheet  of  clean,  white,  creaseless  tissue 
paper.  Mirrors  fixed  to  the  wall  should  receive 
special  attention  as  regards  reflections  from  the 
flash  lamp. 

The  Staring  or  Startled  Expression  so  often  seen 
in  flashlight  portraits  is  due  to  a sudden  bright 
light  catching  the  eyes  when  they  are  adapted  for 
a dim  light  and  so  having  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
distended.  Also  when  the  sitter  is  in  a somewhat 
dark  room  he  is  apt,  unconsciously,  to  assume  a 
staring  or  strained  expression  due  to  trying  to  see 
distant  objects  in  a dim  light.  This  undesirable 
effect  may  be  avoided  by  getting  an  assistant  to 
burn  a small  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon — say  an 
inch  long — as  far  away  from  the  sitter  as  the  room 
will  permit,  where  it  throws  a light  on  to  the 
sitter  s face,  but  not  directly  in  front  of  his  eye. 
This  strong  light  causes  the  eyes  to  adjust  them- 
selves for  a moderately  strong  light  so  that  when 
the  bright  flash  comes  they  are  in  part  prepared 
and  the  startled  staring  look  is  avoided. 

Photography  in  Caves,  Mines,  etc. — For  this  work 
a strongly  built  camera  and  firm  tripod  are 
necessary.  The  worker  should  wear  strong  boots 
and  oilskin  overalls  in  damp  places,  and  the  camera 
must  also  be  similarly  protected.  Coal-dust  sus- 
pended in  the  air  forms  an  explosive  mixture, 
therefore  a naked  flash  may  produce  a very  serious 
explosion.  In  other  mines,  the  air  is  very  often 
dust-laden,  although  the  eye  does  not  perceive  it. 
Therefore,  the  light  stopping  power  of  this  dusty 
air  must  be  allowed  for  by  an  extra  quantity  of 
light.  Whenever  possible,  one  must  not  put  the 
flash-lamp  anywhere  near  the  camera,  or  the  result 
will  lack  relief,  and  look  too  much  like  a blank 
wall.  A large  bright  tin  reflector  behind  the 
lamp  will  be  found  of  great  assistance.  The  photo- 
grapher must  be  on  his  guard  against  any  con- 
siderable changes  of  temperature  producing  a 
condensation  either  on  the  lens  or  plate.  If  a 
tumbler  containing  ice-cold  water  be  taken  into 
a warm  room  it  soon  becomes  coated  with  fine 
dew.  If  a lens  which  has  been  standing  some  time 
in  a cold  place  be  taken  into  a warmer  and  damp 
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atmosphere  the  cold  glass  will  become  covered  in  the 
same  way  with  fine  dewdrops,  which  quite  hinder 
its  working.  The  same  caution,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  cold  glass  plates.  In  going  from  one  part  of 
a mine  to  another  often  considerable  changes  of 
temperature  are  experienced.  In  winter  time  the 
air  of  a mine  is  often  both  warmer  and  damper 
than  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  H.  W.  H. 

Development  of  Night  Pictures. — The  beginner  in 
this  class  of  work  is  very  apt  to  make  the  mistake 
of  forcing  development  with  the  notion  that  this  is 
the  best  way  of  getting  detail  in  the  shadows.  In 
truth  it  is  the  best  way  of  obliterating  shadow 
detail  by  accentuating  contrasts  which  are  already 
fully  strong.  The  best  plan  with  negatives  of  this 
kind  is  to  reduce  the  bromide  to  a minimum  and 
aim  at  softness  and  delicacy.  Do  not  be  over-hasty 
in  judging  the  negative  in  its  wet  state,  for  very 
often  it  happens  that  a negative  on  drying  will 
show  (and  print)  delicate  detail  and  gradation  that 
is  practically  invisible  in  the  dark-room. 

False  Effects. — It  is  a great,  but  not  uncommon, 
mistake  to  over-expose  night  scenes,  with  the 
result  that  the  print  suggests  feeble  daylight  rather 
than  night  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  under- 
exposure gives  such  inky  blackness  in  the  shadows 
that  it  does  not  correspond  with  any  desirable 
effect  in  nature. 

Ghost  Images,  ^.e.,  reflection  images  formed  by 
the  various  surfaces  of  the  lens  of  some  strong 
light  such  as  a street  lamp,  must  be  watched  for 
and  guarded  against,  or  some  very  grotesque  and 
false  results  will  arise.  Thus  a lamp  may  appear 
to  be  buried  in  the  centre  of  a solid  pillar  of 
masonry,  etc.  These  false  images  are  more  likely 
to  be  formed  when  compound  or  doublet  lenses  are 
used  rather  than  when  single  lenses  are  employed. 

The  Size  of  the  Moon. — On  this  point  there  is  a 
very  wide-spread  misconception.  Nearly  all  painters 
make  the  moon  far  too  large.  As  a matter  of  fact 
the  full  moon  subtends  at  our  eye  an  angle  of  just 
about  half  a degree ; this  xneans,  in  other  words, 
that  a threepenny- piece  held  at  5 feet  from  the 
eye  would  just  about  cover  the  full  moon ; or  if  we 
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were  to  photograph  the  moon  with  a lens  of  5 ft. 
focus  the  moon  would  come  out  on  our  negative 
about  the  size  of  the  coin  just  mentioned ; or  if 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  be  12  inches  the  moon 
would  be  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Hence  we  can  see  the  glaring  untruth 
of  using  a wafer  on  the  negative  to  print  a white 
moon  with  a negative  taken  with,  say,  a six  or 
eight-inch  lens. 

On  account  of  the  brightness  and  irradiation 
effect  we  may  take  a little  artistic  licence,  and  have 
our  moon  a little  larger  than  its  true  size. 

Movement  of  the  Moon. — The  moon  travels  at  the 
rate  of,  say,  half  a degree  of  angle  in  two  minutes. 
In  other  words,  if  we  took  a series  of  snap-shots  of 
the  moon  at  intervals  of  two  minutes  without  dis- 
turbing the  camera,  we  should  get  a row  of  moons 
just  touching  each  other  edge  to  edge.  It  is  there- 
fore an  easy  matter  to  calculate  how  long  we  can 
expose  the  moon  without  showing  any  chosen 
degree  of  blurring.  For  instance,  suppose  that  our 
lens  gives  us  a moon  ^|-inch  in  diameter.  The  moon 
will  travel  :|-inch  in  two  minutes.  If,  then,  we 
limit  ourselves  to  a displacement  of,  say,  of  an 
inch,  we  may  reason  thus — 

The  moon  travels  |-inch  in  2 minutes. 

,,  ,,  1 ,,  ,,  4 X 2,  or  8 minutes. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  minute,  say  5 seconds. 

How  to  get  the  Full  Moon  and  Landscape  on  One 
Negative. — First  make  a short  exposure  of  a few 
seconds  only  for  the  moon  and  any  reflections  in 
water  that  may  be  desired.  The  lens  is  then  capped, 
and  we  must  now  wait  until  the  moon  has  just 
passed  outside  the  field  of  our  picture,  when  the 
exposure  is  continued.  Of  course  this  picture  will 
not  be  quite  true,  because  the  lights  and  shades 
registered  by  the  second  and  longer  exposure  will 
not  agree  precisely  with  the  position  of  the  moon 
as  depicted  by  the  first  exposure.  But  if  the  moon 
in  the  first  instance  is  arranged  to  fall  more  or  less 
towards  one  of  the  margins  of  the  print,  the  dis- 
crepancy will  not  be  very  serious.  In  order  to  see 
how  soon  it  is  safe  to  begin  the  second  exposure  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a finder  which  shows  the  exact 
field  of  view  taken  by  the  camera  lens.  F.  L. 
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Moonlight  Sky  Effects.  — Long  convention  has 
taught  us  to  expect  the  moon  depicted  larger  than 
should  be  the  case  if  scientific  accuracy  is  followed. 
Without  going  to  absurd  extremes  it  is  a good  plan 
to  expose  for  the  sky,  clouds  and  moon  with  a lens 
of  about  IJ  times  the  focal  length  of  that  used  for 
the  landscape.  If  a film  be  used  for  the  moon  and 
clouds,  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  to  nearly 
clear  glass  the  sky  part  of  the  landscape  negative, 
and  lay  the  film  sky  and  moon  negative  in  contact 
with  the  glass  landscape  negative,  and  so  print  the 
two  together.  Of  course,  a film  may  be  used  for 
the  land  part  also,  and  in  that  case  the  sky  negative 
will  be  put  outside  when  printing. 

Animals  at  Home  by  Flashlight. — The  playing 
kitten  or  sleeping  dog  may  be  caught  by  the  fiash- 
light,  but  usually  caught  only  once.  As  a rule  the 
animal  is  so  startled  by  the  sudden  flash  that  some 
little  time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  a second 
“ shot”  is  likely  to  be  much  use. 

Protecting  the  Camera. — A fair  proportion  of 
outdoor  work  is  usually  attempted  in  rainy  or 
snowy  weather ; therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
loosely-fitting  cover  of  some  waterproof  material 
for  the  camera.  The  most  comfortable  - feeling 
material  is  a kind  of  waterproof  hide  obtainable 
by  the  yard,  but  thin,'  flexible  American  cloth  will 
serve  very  well.  All  sliding  parts  of  camera  and 
tripod  must  be  rubbed  quite  dry  after  work  before 
putting  away. 

A Sheet  on  the  Floor. — It  is  advisable  to  lay  a 
large  dust  sheet  on  the  floor  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  flash-lamp ; and  if  magnesium  ribbon  or 
wire  is  being  burnt,  it  is  recommended  to  lay  on 
the  dust  sheet  an  old  tray,  so  that  should  the  mag- 
nesium melt  and  drop  it  may  be  caught  by  the 
tray.  In  any  case  the  dust  sheet  is  desirable,  as  it 
will  catch  a good  deal  of  the  falling  smoke-dust 
(magnesia),  and  also  any  grains  of  magnesium  that 
have  escaped  combustion.  The  sheet  also  will  aid 
slightly  in  scattering  or  diffusing  the  light,  and  act 
as  a reflector  in  harmony  with  the  white  ceiling 
above. 
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Extra  Rapid  Plates  for  Night  Photography*. — It  is 

pretty  generally  known  among  experts  that  plates 
bathed  in  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  have  their 
sensitiveness  considerably  augmented,  but  unfor- 
tunately such  plates  do  not  keep  in  working  order 
beyond  about  24  hours.  But  those  about  to  photo- 
graph objects  by  night  might  bath-sensitize  the 
plates  one  evening,  let  them  dry  all  night  in  a 
perfectly  dark  and  airy  place,  (where  no  gas  has 
been  burnt)  and  then  use  them  the  next  night. 
The  silver  solution  is  made  with  distilled  water,  as 
follows  : In  one  ounce  of  water  dissolve  5 gr.  silver 
nitrate ; this  we  may  roughly  reckon  as  a one  per 
cent,  solution.  To  prepare  a sensitizing  bath  take 
two  ounces  of  distilled  water  and  add  ten  drops  of 
the  silver  nitrate  solution  just  mentioned.  Bath 
the  plates  for  about  one  minute,  set  on  edge  on  a 
folded  piece  of  blotting  paper  to  drain  for  a few 
minutes  then  put  in  the  drying  rack. 

If  the  plates  are  to  be  used  for  magnesium  flash- 
light work  they  may  be  rendered  extra  sensitive  to 
those  rays  which  are  especially  characteristic  of 
this  light,  by  bathing  in  the  following  solution  : 
Distilled  water,  6 oz. ; silver  nitrate  solution  (5  qr. 
per  oz.)  50  min.  ; solution  of  erythrosin  (5  gr.  per 
oz.)  50  min. ; ammonia  *880,  25  drops. 

The  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  and  also  of  eryth- 
rosin are  previously  prepared  with  distilled  water. 
The  plates  are  bathed  for  one  to  two  minutes  and 
the  bath  should  be  kept  covered  during  their 
immersion.  After  bathing  they  are  dried  in  the 
dark  and  used  next  day.  If  more  than  two  days 
old  they  are  very  likely  to  yield  foggy  negatives. 

A.  M.  C. 

Common  Faults  of  Flashlight  Pictures. — 

(1)  Harshness  of  light  and  shade  due  to  under- 

exposure. Remedy — Use  more  light,  z.e., 

powder,  etc. 

(2)  Harshness  of  contrasts  due  to  absence  of 

diffusing  or  reflecting  screens.  Remedy — 

Obvious. 

(3)  Harshness  of  contrasts  due  to  over-developing 

* See  pp.  41-45,  The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  21,  “ Ortho- 
chromatic  Photography.” 
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or  unsuitable  developer.  Remedy — Reduce 

the  developing  agent,  pyro,  hydrokinone,  etc. 
Increase  the  quantity  of  water.  Reduce  the 
bromide  or  other  restrainer.  Use  by  pre- 
ference quick -acting  developers,  such  as 
metol,  rodinal,  etc. 

(4)  Harshness  due  to  placing  the  light  too  near  the 

sitter.  Remedy — Obvious. 

(5)  Harshness  due  to  too  much  light  and  shade 

contrast  between  the  lighter  and  shadow 
part  of  background.  Remedy — Use  a darker 
background. 

Flashlights  and  Lamps. 

Caution. — The  fact  that  no  less  than  three  acci- 
dents due  to  careless  use  of  flash  powders  were 
reported  in  a foreign  contemporary  not  very  long 
ago  clearly  shows  the  need  for  thought  and  care 
in  handling  these  mixtures.  Very  slight  friction 
may  be  quite  enough  to  cause  an  explosion.  If  a 
mixture  of  any  kind  be  used,  by  far  the  safest  plan 
is  to  mix  each  dose  just  before  use.  This  may  best 
be  done  by  measuring  or  weighing  out  each  compo- 
nent separately,  and  then  putting  them  together  on 
a sheet  of  paper  and  mixing  by  raising  first  one  end 
and  then  the  other  end  of  the  paper.  In  this  way 
the  mixture  rolls  from  one  end  of  the  paper  to  the 
other,  and  after  two.  or  three  journeys  is  suffi- 
ciently mixed.  On  no  account  should  the  various 
components  be  mixed  by  grinding  in  a mortar,  nor 
should  they  be  stirred  up  with  any  metal  object. 
If  spread  on  paper  a stiff  goose  feather  may  be 
used,  or  the  components  may  be  mixed  by  scatter- 
ing each  in  turn  on  a sieve  made  by  stretching  a 
piece  of  canvas  over  a rim  of  card. 

Flashlight  mixtures  should  not  be  kept  in  tin 
canisters  or  bottles  with  metal  caps,  nor  in  bottles 
with  glass  stoppers.  The  safest  thing  is  a wide- 
mouth  bottle  with  a bung  made  from  a tuft  of 
cotton  wool.  But  it  is  far,  far  wiser  to  grind  up 
the  various  components  separately,  washing  the 
mortar  in  water  and  drying  before  each  different 
component  is  dealt  with,  and  to  keep  each  com 
ponent  in  a separate  bottle,  and  only  mix  on  paper 
as  much  as  is  required  just  before  use. 
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Points  to  Note  when  Buying  a Lamp. — If  the  lamp 
is  for  burning  magnesium  powder  only,  then  what 
we  must  have  is  a flame  sufficiently  large  and  hot 
to  burn  up  all  the  metal  as  it  is  blown  into  the 
flame,  or  there  will  be  a loss  of  light  and  waste  of 
material  As  regards  the  bellows  part  of  the  lamp, 
what  is  wanted  is  a strong  and  steady  puff,  not 
a violent  and  jerky  blast. 

In  a lamp  for  a mixture^  what  we  must  have  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  mixture  to  explode.  Next 
comes  the  importance  of  a reliable  means  of 
igniting  the  charge,  and  third,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  igniting  trigger,  or  whatever  device  be  used,  is 
as  silent  as  possible. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  lamp  for  which  it 
is  claimed  to  be  suitable  for  metal  only,  and  also 
for  a mixture. 

Keep  the  Lamp  Clean. — There  is  sure  to  be  an 
accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt  in  and  about  the 
lamp,  which  should  be  cleared  away  by  means  of  a 
short,  stiff  brush  from  time  to  time.  If  methylated 
spirit  be  used,  do  not  leave  a quantity  of  this  liquid 
standing  in  the  lamp,  but  empty  it  out  at  once 
after  use,  and  refill  when  the  lamp  is  again 
brought  into  use. 

If  the  lamp  is  a flash  with  electric  ignition,  take 
a bit  of  emery  cloth  and  brighten  up  the  ends  of 
the  wires.  If  working  from  a storage  battery,  try 
if  you  have  enough  power  left  by  sparking  the 
wires  before  any  powder  is  brought  near  the  lamp. 

If  methylated  spirit  be  used,  keep  a good  tea- 
spoonful or  more  of  “dry”  potash  or  soda  carbonate 
in  the  stock  bottle.  This  has  an  affinity  for  water, 
and  so  will  withdraw  it  from  the  spirit,  and 
increase  its  heating  properties. 

Magnesium  Powder  should  be  as  fine  as  possible, 

so  that  there  may  be  the  minimum  loss  due  to  large 
particles  not  being  burnt.  It  is  a good  plan  to  sift 
out  the  larger  particles  by  passing  the  powder 
through  a muslin  sieve.  Magnesium  powder  should 
have  a gray  metallic,  sparkling  appearance.  If  it 
is  white  then  the  surface  of  the  grains  have  become 
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Fig.  29  (i>.  64).  A.  \V.  Goodinan. 


Fig.  30  (p.  64) 


iLiLUMINAmiORlS. 


J.  H,  Parker. 


Fig.  31  (p.  64).  H.  E,  Staddon. 
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coated  with  magnesia,  i.e.,  magnesium  oxide,  and 
this  not  only  means  a loss  of  light-giving  power, 
but  also  that  the  powder  coating  hinders  rapid 
ignition.  Magnesium  powder  may  be  adulterated 
by  the  addition  of  zinc.  The  presence  of  zinc  may 
be  ascertained  by  dissolving  a small  quantity  of 
the  powder  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  with 
20  parts  of  water  and  dividing  into  two  equal  parts. 
To  the  first  moiety  add  ammonia  until  the  liquid 
faintly  smells  of  ammonia,  then  add  a few  drops  of 
ammonium  sulphide  solution.  If  a precipitate  is 
formed  zinc  may  be  suspected.  Take  the  second 
moiety  of  the  diluted  acid  solution  and  add  a solu- 
tion of  capstic  potash.  If  a white  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  again  and  again  dissolved  on  addition 
of  more  caustic  potash,  then  zinc  (or  aluminium) 
is  probably  present.  Finally,  take  a portion  of 
the  solution  containing  an  excess  of  caustic  potash 
and  add  a solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If 
this  again  gives  a white  precipitate,  we  may  con- 
clude zinc  is  present. 

The  Quantity  of  Powder  required  for  the  same 
light  effect  at  different  distances  can  easily  be 
ascertained  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  value 
of  a source  of  light  varies  conversely  as  the  square 
of  its  distance.  For  example  : One  grain  of  powder 
burnt  one  yard  away  from  the  sitter  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  4 grains  at  2 yards,  9 grains  at  3 yards,  16 

trains  at  4 yards,  and  so  on.  Suppose  then  that  we 
nd  by  experiment  that  we  must  use  3 grains  at, 
say,  7 feet  from  the  sitter,  and  we  require  to  know 
how  much  this  is  equivalent  to  at  12  feet,  all  we 
need  do  is  a little  rule  of  three  times  thus:  as  7 
times  7 (49)  is  to  12  times  12  (144)  so  is  3 grains  to  the 
required  quantity,  or  49  : 144  : : 3 : 9 approximately. 

Spread  out  the  powder  as  eronly  and  over  as  large 
an  area  or  long  a line  as  practicable.  This  extends 
the  size  of  the  light  and  so  gives  broader  lighting 
and  better  modelling.  Also  it  saves  waste.  For  if 
the  powder  be  piled  up  in  a heap  the  force  of  the 
explosion  will  blow  away  some  of  the  powder 
which  will  not  be  burnt  and  therefore  be  wasted, 
adding  to  the  “ mess  ” which  has  to  be  cleared  up 
by  somebody. 
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The  duration  of  a flash  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  very  much  shorter  than  scientific  investigation 
shows  to  be  the  case.  Much  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  mixture  ignited,  its  intimate  mixing,  its  dryness, 
its  composition.  Stated  in  general  terms  the 
duration  in  nearly  every  case  ranges  between  j and 
and  second,  and  the  maiority  of  flashes  occupy 
about  second. 

How  to  make  Flash  Sheets. — On  a sheet  of  clean 
glass  lay  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  and  put  a small 
coin  or  other  weight  at  each  corner  to  keep  the 
paper  flat.  On  the  paper  pour  a pool  of  plain 
collodion  and  tilt  it  this  way  and  that  until  the  paper 
is  covered  with  the  collodion.  Have  at  hand  a 
quantity  of  magnesium  powder  tied  up  quite  loosely 
in  a piece  of  open  mesh  muslin.  Then  while  the 
collodion  is  still  wet  shake  the  bag  over  the 
collodion  until  it  is  evenly  coated  with  a layer  of 
magnesium  dust.  The  collodion  will  soon  set  and 
hold  the  metal  dust  firmly.  Take  a piece  of  iron 
wire  about  2 feet  long  and  turn  up  each  end  into  a 
hook.  Now  fix  another  wire  from  side  to  side  of 
the  room  so  that  it  runs  about  a foot  or  so  below 
the  ceiling  and  at  a conveniently  safe  distance  from 
the  wall  and  curtains.  On  this  horizontal  wire 
near  the  ceiling  hang  the  wire  hook  and  to  the 
lower  hooked  end  hang  the  flash  sheet.  Then 
when  the  camera  and  sitter  are  properly  arranged, 
fire  the  flash  sheet  by  means  of  a long  lighted 
taper.  Or,  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  then  take  a 
walking  stick  and  apply  a drop  of  sealing  wax  to 
the  end,  and  in  this  fix  a wax  match.  This  may 
be  ignited  by  another  match  and  then  safely  used 
to  ignite  the  lower  corner  of  the  flash  sheet. 

Aluminium  for  Flashlight  Work. — It  has  been 
stated  by  an  eminent  authority  that  the  most 
actinically  active  artificial  light  at  present  obtain- 
able is  that  obtained  by  the  combustion  of 
aluminium,  and  that  this  is  far  ^ more  photo- 
graphically efficient  than  magnesium.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  so  easy  to  burn  the  former  as 
the  latter.  In  the  first  place  aluminium  has^  to  be 
in  a much  finer  powder ; it  must  also  be  quite  dry 
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and  free  from  grease.  Next,  a higher  temperature 
is  required  to  start  action.  It  may  be  blown 
through  a flame  by  any  of  the  blow-through  lamps, 
but  preferably  is  mixed  with  finely  ground  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  lighted  by  a red-hot  wire.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  laid  either  on  a sheet  of  metal, 
such  as  a shovel  or  canister  lid,  or  on  a brick  or 
slab  of  stone. 

Aluminium  may  be  bought  in  thin  leaf,  which  in 
appearance  closely  resembles  gold  leaf  and  is  used 
for  so-called  gilding  purposes.  It  is  also  sold  as 
aluminium  bronze  powder,  but  the  reader  may  be 
warned  that  all  bronze  powder  is  not  aluminium. 
For  our  purpose  the  finer  the  powder  the  better,  as 
the  larger  grains  will  not  be  ignited.  If  the  powder 
sticks  to  a glass  rod  when  stirred  amongst  it  some 
dampness  is  probably  present.  In  that  case  the 
powder  should  be  spread  out  on  a clean  iron  shovel 
and  made  hot  by  placing  on  the  top  of  a hot  oven 
or  closed  range. 

P.S. — The  potassium  chlorate  must  be  finely 
powdered  alone  first  in  a clean  dry  mortar,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  aluminium  by  sifting  together 
through  canvas.  For  each  part  by  weight  of 
aluminium  use  two  parts  of  potassium  chlorate. 
Aluminium  has  the  further  advantage  over  mag- 
nesium that  while  the  former  tarnishes  (oxidizes) 
in  air  very  slowly,  the  latter  soon  tarnishes,  and 
consequently  loses  some  of  its  light-giving  power 
and  is  more  obstinate  in  lighting. 

Flashlight  Mixtures. 

(1) .  Magnesium  (in  powder),  7 parts ; potassium 

chlorate,  12  parts.  Some  formulae  add  finely 
powdered  sugar  in  various  proportions,  but 
this  addition  is  of  very  doubtful  assistance. 

(2) .  Magnesium,  6 parts ; potassium  chlorate,  4 

parts  ; potassium  perchlorate,  3 parts. 

(3) .  Magnesium,  3 parts  ; potassium  chlorate,  6 

parts  ; antimony  sulphide,  1 part. 

(4) .  Magnesium,  2 parts ; potassium  chlorate,  2 

parts ; antimony  sulphide,  1 part ; sulphur, 
1 part. 

(5) .  Magnesium,  6 parts  ; potassium  perchlorate,  10 

parts. 
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(6) .  Magnesium,  3 parts  ; potassium  nitrate,  6 parts; 

antimony  sulphide,  1 part. 

(7) .  Magnesium,  7 parts  ; potassium  permanganate, 

1 part. 

(8) .  Magnesium,  1 part;  barium  dioxide,  5 parts. 

(9) .  Magnesium,  3 parts ; gunpowder,  1 part. 

(10) .  Magnesium,  1 part;  potassium  persulphate, 

2 parts. 

(11) .  Magnesium,  1 part ; potassium  chlorate,  2 

parts ; potassium  permanganate,  1 part. 

(12) .  Magnesium,  1 part ; ammonium  nitrate,  1 part. 

The  ammonium  salt  should  be  placed  in  a 
saucer  and  heated  on  the  oven  top  until  it 
melts.  Having  kept  it  thus  hot  and  liquid 
for  a while,  let  it  cool  in  a dry  place  and 
then  reduce  it  to  powder.  Though  it  crystal- 
lyses  without  water,  it  is  very  hygroscopic. 
The  advantage  of  this  mixture  is  that  it  gives 
comparatively  little  smoke. 

(13) .  Aluminium  (fine  powder),  3 parts  ; potassium 

chlorate,  7 parts. 

(14) .  Aluminium,  20  parts  ; ammonium  nitrate,  3 

parts  ; lycopodium,  5 parts. 

(15) .  Aluminium,  5 parts  ; potassium  chlorate,  15 

parts  ; antimony  sulphide,  3 parts. 

(16) .  Aluminium,  5 parts  ; potassium  chlorate,  6 

parts  ; potassium  nitrate,  2 parts  ; antimony 
sulphide,  1 part. 

(17) .  Aluminium,  10  parts  ; potassium  perchlorate, 

5 parts. 

Flash  Candles. — Magnesium,  20  parts  ; sulphur, 
10  parts  ; barium  nitrate,  30  parts  ; tallow,  10  parts. 

Flash  Mixture  for  use  when  photographing 
groups  outdoors  at  night  such  as  scenes  round  a 
camp  fire.  Magnesium,  5 parts ; sulphur  (in 
powder),  1 part;  barium  or  potassium  nitrate,  8 
parts.  The  ingredients  to  be  separately  powdered, 
then  mixed  by  passing  into  a sieve  and  formed  into 
sausage  by  kneading  up  with  1 to  2 parts  of  melted 
suet  or  tallow.  The  sausage  is  laid  on  a brick  and 
ignited  by  touching  with  a red-hot  poker.  The 
first  flashlight  used  in  photography  was  composed 
of  sulphide  of  antimony,  1 part ; flour  of  sulphur,  4 
parts ; nitre  (^.e.,  potassium  nitrate),  10  parts. 
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Fig.  52  (p.  35). 

Supper  Time. 

Newton  Gibson. 

I''K-  33  (P-  35). 


it  Game  of  Cards 


Newton  Gibson. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  PICTURES 


Notes  on  Some  of  the  Pictures 
in  this  Number. 

Fig.  12.  “Fog  and  Snow  “ H.  E.  Staddon. — 
Dense  fog  ; three  times  screen  ; plate,  200  H & D ; 
Jan.,  3-30  p.m.;  //6 ; exp.,  12  secs.  We  greatly  fear 
that  the  unavoidable  reduction  in  size  of  this  picture 
must  inevitably  rob  it  of  some  of  its  pictorial  force. 
We  must  therefore  ask  our  readers  to  try  and 
imagine  the  picture  enlarged  to  double  size  in  both 
directions.  We  consider  the  original  as  one  of  the 
best  renderings  or  suggestions  of  a fog  that  has 
come  under  our  notice,  and  sincerely  congratulate 
the  author. — Certificate,  Winter  Competition. 

Fig.  13.  “ Venice  by  Night.”  C.  A.  Mitchell. — 

Exp.,  7 min. ; 9 p.m. 

Fig.  14.  Lamplight  Study.  Capt.  G.  C.  Appleyard. — 
The  author  of  this  interesting  and  successful 
experiment  says: — “The  negative  was  taken  by  the 
aid  of  the  lamp  shown,  which  had  a ruby  shade  ; 
another  like  it  on  the  same  table,  and  a small  plain 
lamp  about  8 feet  to  the  left  of  the  picture.  Plate, 
Ilford  sp.  rapid  ; //8  ; exp.,  30  min.  The  plate  was 
backed  with  backing  paper  and  developed  with 
hydrokinone.” 

The  original  print  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
excellent  rendering  of  the  delicate  and  subtle 
gradations  of  the  lighter  tones,  e.g.,  the  various 
parts  of  the  table-cloth,  serviettes,  etc. 

Fig.  15.  “Whitby  Harbour.”  F.  C.  Lambert. — 
Aug.,  9 p.m.  ; //ll ; exp.,  15  min.  ; plate  200  H.  & D. 
A generous  exposure  was  given  with  the  hope  of 
securing  the  suggestion  of  a partly  light  sky  due 
to  a crescent  moon. 

Fig.  16.  “ Maartze.”  G.  A..  Fowkes. — Barnet 

ortho  plate;  //6;  exp.,  7 secs.;  well-lighted  ordinary 
room.  A pleasing  study,  which  might  with  equal 
truth  be  called  a portrait  or  a figure  study.  The 
value  of  a quiet  background  is  well  exemplified. 
The  “arms-a-kimbo”  is  a natural  and  unaffected 
pose.  The  general  softness  of  the  whole  picture 
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suits  the  subject  admirably. — Certificate,  Portrait 
Competition. 

Fig.  17.  “ The  Student.”  W.  E.  Walker.— The 

author  tells  us  that  this  picture  was  taken  in  a 
corner  of  a room  having  an  alcove  at  the  back  and 
a window  to  the  right,  all  daylight  coming  through 
this  window.  Time,  about  noon  in  September,  and, 
of  course,  the  candle  lighted.  A backed  plate  used ; 
stop  /yS  ; and  exposure  about  ^-second  given.  This 
experiment  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing 
the  possibility  of  getting  pictorial  efects  of  light 
and  shade  by  combinations  of  day  and  artificial 
light.  The  broad  masses  of  shadow,  which  in  the 
original  print  show  much  delicacy  of  gradation,  are 
particularly  interesting.  The  composition  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  us  by  reason  of  its  simple 
arrangement  and  quiet  scheme  of  lighting.  It  is 
a complete  answer  to  the  groundless  charge  that 
all  artificial  light  effects  in  photography  are  stagey. 

Fig.  18.  “Breaking  the  Ice»”  T.  W.  Millner.— 
This  picture  seems  to  give  us  a foretaste  of  what  is 
probably  in  store  for  some  of  us  within  the  next 
month  or  two.  If  we  are  fortunate  in  our  repro- 
duction the  student  may  note  that  the  snow  shows 
a fine  delicacy  of  gradation,  and  is,  as  it  often  is  in 
nature,  lighter  than  the  fog-laden  atmosphere.  In 
order  that  our  undivided  attention  may  go  to  that 
part  where  the  chief  interest  is,  all  else  has  properly 
been  kept  quiet  and  subordinate. — Print  Criticism 
Award. 

Fig.  19.  “ Industry.”  J.  Johnson. — Sept.,  2-30 

p.m.. ; Warwick  instantaneous  plate ; //ll ; exp., 
10  secs. ; clear  N.E.  light.  The  only  fault  to  find 
with  this  excellent  little  at-home  study  is  that  the 
lights  and  shades  are  just  a little  too  strongly  pro- 
nounced for  pictorial  effect,  though  no  doubt  they 
are  often  of  this  strength  near  a window  in  a room. 
This  only  again  shows  that  every  effect  in  nature 
is  not  equally  pictorial,  and  the  artist  has  to  select 
his  subject  and  treat  it  for  pictorial  effect.  ( Ffc?e 
our  recent  numbers  24  and  25.  Pictorial  Printing). 
— Print  Criticism  Award, 

Figs.  20  and  21.  Blast  F urnaces.  John  R.  Taylor. — 
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The  two  comparative  studies  of  the  same  scene 
under  somewhat  different  conditions  of  lighting 
have  a special  interest  to  the  student  of  night 
photography,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  produced  this  pair  of  exceptionally 
striking  and  instructive  results.  Fig.  21. — Sept., 
10  p.m. ; Imp.  Spec.  Rap. ; backed  ; //ll ; exp.,  20 
min.  In  this  case  the  blast  is  not  blowing.  Note 
that  the  tall  chimney  near  the  right  margin  is  all 
but  invisible.  The  roofs  of  the  further  buildings 
are  only  just  visible.  Fig.  20. — Same  date,  9 p.m. ; 
//ll ; exp.,  10  min.  In  this  instance  the  blast  is 
blowing.  Thus  with  half  the  former  exposure  we 
get  a much  brighter  and  lighter  effect  owing  to  the 
increased  light  from  the  blast. 

Fig.  22.  “Twilight.”  E.  J.  L.  Gardiner. — July, 
8-10  p.m.,  ^.e.,  five  minutes  after  sunset ; mellow  light 
from  sunset  glow;  Inst.  Iso  film;  stop //1 1 and  Beck- 
Harris  ( x 6)  screen  ; exp.,  2 min.  In  this  picture  we 
have  a successful,  pleasing  and  highly  instructive 
example  of  work  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
uncommon.  For  it  is  quite  exceptional  that 
negatives  are  exposed  at  “ t’  edge  o’  dark,”  as  they 
say  in  the  north.  The  author  has  avoided  the 
Scylla  of  under-exposure,  which  would  have  yielded 
a night  effect,  and  the  Charybdis  of  over-exposure, 
which  would  have  been  too  suggestive  of  full  day 
or  afternoon  light. 

Fig.  23.  “ Was  that  a Bite?”  J.  C.  Stevenson. — 

May,  4 p.m.;  diffused  light;  //ll ; exp.,  ^ sec.;  special 
rapid  plate.  The  boy-like  pose,  the  expression  of 
complete  absorption  in  his  occupation,  the  breadth 
of  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  altogether  go  to 
make  this  a thoroughly  refreshing  and  attractive 
piece  of  work. — Print  Criticism  Award. 

Fig.  24.  At-Home  Portrait.  Harry  S.  Lumsden.— 
Taken  in  an  ordinary  room  in  very  full  daylight 
supplemented  by  a flashlight.  Imperial  Sp.  Rap. ; 
//8  ; backed  plate  ; developer,  weak  hydrokinone. 

Fig.  25.  “ Pensive  Moments.”  R.  S.  Briggs. — 

Plate  special  rapid;  stop,  //8;  distance  between 
lamp  and  figure,  about  9 feet ; distance  between 
camera  and  figure,  about  12  feet ; quantity  of  powder 
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used,  a good  half  thimble- 
ful in  each  of  the  two  pipe 
bowls  (fig.  50) ; gas  burning  in 
the  room.  General  arrange- 
ment as  diagram. 

The  author  here  shows  us 
an  admirable  example  of  what 
may  be  done  with  his  home- 
made lamp  (p.  37)  and  such 
home  surroundings  as  may  be 
found  in  most  houses.  The 
diagram  and  above  particu- 
lars will  enable  the  reader  to 
essay  similar  experiments. 

Fig.  26.  “A  Silent  Vigil.” 
10  p.m. 
min. 


SITTER 


CAMERA 


E.  J.  Hunt. — Jan., 
special  rapid  plate,  backed  ; //16  ; exp.,  15 
This  is  an  entirely  charming  picture  which 
renders  the  effect  of  artificial  light  with  remarkable 
fidelity. 

Fig.  27.  Rembrandt  Lighting.  F.  J,  Mortimer. 

Fig.  28.  Portrait  Study.  Harry  Wade.— 12  inches 
of  magnesium  ribbon  used. 

Fig.  29.  “ The  Morning  Pipe.”  A.  W.  Goodman. 
— The  particulars  are  not  to  hand  in  this  instance, 
but  the  result  is  before  us,  and  we  must  admit  that 
it  is  [an  excellent  piece  of  figure- work,  and  we  may 
heartily  congratulate  the  author  on  his  success. 

Fig.  30.  Illuminations.  J.  H.  Parker. — Instan- 
taneous Iso  plate,  backed,  //8,  exp.  10  min. 

Fig.  31.  “ Sympathy.”  Harry  E.  Staddon. — The 
author  gives  the  following  particulars: — 1 candle 
power  ; //6  ; exp.,  10  min, ; plate  200  H.  & D.  This 
little  study  is  a very  happy  instance  of  what  may 
be  done  with  very  simple  materials,  and  once  more 
illustrates  the  far-reaching  truth  that  pictorial 
effect  is  far  more  a matter  of  light  and  shade  than 
of  picturesque  material. 

Fig.  32.  “ Supper  Time.”  Newton  Gibson. 

Fig.  33.  “A  Game  of  Cards.”  Newton  Gibson. 

Fig.  34.  “Man  Reading.”  F.  J.  Mortimer. — Normal 
lighting  with  flashlight  mixture  on  train  of  gun 
cotton. 

Fig.  35.  “Girl  Reading.”  F.  J.  Mortimer. — Taken 
with  sitter’s  back  to  the  flashlight. 
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2/6 

Post-free. 


ROTARY  PHOTO  CO.,  Ltd., 

t2,  New  Union  Street,  LONDON, 


E.C. 


vii. 


Kindly  mention  The  Practical  Photographer,” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Practical  Frame  Making,  By  Col.  W.  L.  Noverre.  1/-  net.  (Iliffe.)— 
'this  is  just  the  kind  of  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  anyone  who  has  not 
much  experience  of  the  use  of  carpenters’  tools,  yet  is  ambitious  to  try  his 
hand  at  frame  making.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  from  the  selection 
of  the  tools  and  materials  up  to  the  affixing  of  rings  and  cords  for  the  hanging 
of  the  frame. 

Successful  Negative  Making.  By  T.  Thorne  Baker,  F.R.P.S,  6d.  net. 
(Marshall,  Brookes  Sc  Chalkley.)— The  author’s  name  is  already  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  our  pages,  and  this  fact,  apart  from  other  considerations,  will  make 
them  anxious  to  possess  this  booklet  of  some  forty  pages,  which  deals  v\  ith 
exposure,  development,  intensification,  reduction,  etc.,  in  a concise  and  emi- 
nently practical  manner.  This  is  just  the  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  beginner,  for  Mr.  Baker  not  only  gives  practical  instructions,  but 
wisely  supplements  them  in  many  instances  by  adding  the  “ why  and  where- 
fore.” 

New  Tripod.  We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  and 
thoroughly  inspecting  Mr.  Butler’s  Swingcam  tripod,  and  find  it  carefully  and 
accurately  made  in  all  its  parts.  It  admits  of  ready  and  firm  adjustment,  and 
enables  one  to  tilt  the  camera  at  any  angle  or  put  it  in  any  position,  e.g.,  close 
to  a wall,  etc.  The  tripod  points  are  jointed  in  such  a manner  that  when  the 
legs  are  spread  out  in  the  usual  way  these  points  yet  firmly  grip  the  floor. 
Those  workers  who  want  a really  first-class,  firm  and  all-round  "useful  tripod 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  Swingcam  a careful  inspection  before  making 
a purchase. 


Prints  for  Criticism,  etc. 

Will  competitors  and  others  pdease  kindly  note  our  rule  to  the  effect  tha  t 
when  prints  are  to  be  returned  stamp  must  be  sent  WITH  THE  PRINTS — 
not  afterivards  ? 

Will  contributors  to  our  various  competitions  kindly  refrain  fromsending 
under  one  cover  prints  /or  different  competitions  ? This  not  only  gives  us 
considerable  trouble.,  but  involves  the  risk  of  the  various  pictures  not  being 
properly  entered  for  the  competition  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  far 
better  for  all  concerned  to  send  each  lot  of  prints  in  separate  parcels. 

G.  B C.  (Blackheath),— Y our  small  print  is  quite  worth  enlarging.  At 
present  it  is  too  small  to  have  any  very  impressive  effect.  Could  you  leave  a 
little  more  space  round  the  boat  with  the  sails,  as  at  present  this  portion  seems 
to  be  a little  cramped  ? It  would  also  be  better  if  you  could  get  a little  more 
light  and  shade  contrast  in  the  sky. 

W.  H.  R.  (Bolton).— “ Font,  Haddon.”  There  seems  no  obvious  advantage 
in  making  this  picture  quite  so  long  and  narrow.  The  upper  dark  part  gives 
a rather  top-heavy  effect.  In  fact  you  would  gain  considerably  by  removing 
about  in.  from  the  top.  Could  you  slightly  darken  the  nearer  part  of  the 
floor  by  local  printing?  This  would  help  the  suggestion  of  space.  (2). 
“ Curiosity.”  The  idea  is  worth  repeating.  Try  again  with  the  model  kneeling 
and  looking  down,  using  a large  non-shiny  reflector  to  get  a little  more 
modelling  of  the  figure  and  throwing  a little  more  light  on  the  shadow  side  of 
the  child’s  head.  The  rendering  of  the  water  globe  and  table  here  are  very 
good  indeed. 

A.  G.  (New  Southgate).— All  three  prints  are  exceedingly  interesting 
subjects.  No.  1 is  considerably  spoiled  from  the  pictorial  side  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  dreadfully  modern  conventional  tourist.  Your  print  requires  \ in.  off 
each  side  and  | in.  at  least  from  the  bottom.  (2).  This  picture  is  not  the 
least  like  our  previous  conception  of  the  place  and  comes  as  rather  a shock. 
The  buildings  are  so  terribly  modern  and  commercial  looking.  The  hedge  or 
some  such  thing  in  the  foreground  should  have  been  avoided.  Your  best  plan 
now  is  to  trim  away  a full  inch  and  a quarter  from  the  lower  margin  and  try 
to  get  the  upper  part  of  the  sky  a little  darker.  (3).  Here  you  have  got  a 
much  more  pictorial  effect,  but  unfortunately,  the  light  and  shade  contrasts 
are  at  present  very  much  too  strong.  First  try  the  effect  of  printing  on  the 
roughest  paper  you  can  obtain  and  let  it  be  such  a paper  that  you  can  produce 
a warm  brown  tone.  You  have  too  much  shadow  in  the  near  foreground  and 
might  very  well  spare  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  print. 


X. 


Advertisements. 


THE  BEST 
LENS 


Artificial  Light  Photography 

Dallmeyer's 


Stigmatic, 


Series  II. 


BECAUSE  IT  COVERS  THE  PLATE  AT  F/6,  THUS  SAVING 
POWDER  AND  GIVING  FULL  DETAIL  IN  THE  SHADOWS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Booklet  Free. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer, 

Limited,  London,  W. 


THE 


TODDFORRET 

MAGNESIUM 

FLASH 
LAMP 


i“ls  undoubtedly  the  best” 

Regular  Model  13/0  post-free. 

Junior  „ 7/9  „ „ 

ANDREW  H.  BAIRD  (Maker), 

33-39,  Lothian  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


XI. 

Kindlv  mention  ''The  Practical  Photographer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Orthochromatic  Photography  for  Beginners  is  the  title  of  a concise  and 
practical  explanation  of  the  advantages  of  ortho  over  ordinary  })lates.  The 
pamphlet  is  freely  illustrated  hy  examples  showing  tlie  tUiferent  le.sults 
obtained  by  ordinary  and  by  ortho  plates.  We  strongly  recommeml  all  our 
readers  to  send  to  Messrs'  Hlliott  cSc  Sons,  llarnet,  Herts.,  a stamped  and 
addressed  envelojje  (large  enough  to  hold  the  i)amphlet,  which  measures 
6ix4)  asking  for  a copy,  and  mention  77/r  Pracflrnl  Phnhnjrtiplu  r.  While 
the  booklet  is  primarily  designed  for  the  worker  with  litth*  or  no  pre\  ions 
experience  with  ortho  jdates,  yet  the  old  hand  will  lind  therein  several 
wrinkles  well  worth  his  careful  attention.  I’.S.  'I’he  booklet  also  contains  a 
diagram  in  colours,  which  enables  anyone  to  test  the  orthochromatic  \ahu‘ 
of  any  plate. 


From  Messrs.  Gocrz  (Ilolborn  Circus)  comes  a carefully  j)rei)ared  and 
generously  illustrated  pamphlet  about  the  'I'elephoto  Lens'.  'I'he  subjects 
dealt  with  include  landsca))e,  architecture,  })oi‘trails,  natural  history  studies, 
etc.  We  hope  to  have  something  furtlier  to  say  anon  concerning  this 
excellently  arranged  and  printed  booklet. 


“I  go  a-walking  ” is  the  title  of  a sixpenny  scuial  designed  to  deal  with 
the  birds  and  v\ild  animals  of  our  country  side,  conii»ilcd  i)y  tlu‘  Ihw.  C. 
Johns,  illustiated  by  the  photography  of  Charhvs  lleid,  and  imblished  by 
T.  N.  Foulis.  The  admirable  animal  studies  of  Mr.  Keid  are  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  mention. 

A new  Flexible  Album  for  Prints  from  Messrs.  Kodak  reaclu*s  us.  'I'he 
leaves  are  of  stout  dull  green  j)a))er,  and  at  the  end  is  a “pocket”  which  no 
doul)t  will  be  found  very  useful  for  storing  du])licate  ])rints, 

A Folding  Screen  Mount  from  the  same  linn  is  also  to  hand.  In  this  case 
provision  is  made  for  an  oval,  a circular,  and  an  oblong  ])i  inl  by  means  of 
cut-out  openings  with  gray  margins,  'i'he  AU)uni  sells  at  One  Shilling,  w hih* 
the  'Criple-fold  Screen  is  only  half  that  niod(‘st  sum. 

Warwick  Dry  Plate  Company.  Competition  Awards  : 4iin,  F.  C.  ^\'inncy, 
£5,  Woodford  Photographic  Society.  £5,  INIiss  Marion  Silxerton.  Ids., 
Birmingham  Photo  Society. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  G.E.B.  Mechanics’  Institute,  Stratford,  F.  (I’hoto- 
graphic  Section)  has  sent  us  an  admirable  ju-ogramme  of  forthcoming  meetings, 
lectures,  etc. 

Kingston-on-Thames  Photographic  Society.  'I'he  lecture  i)rogramnie  is 
to  hand.  Hon.  Sec.,  B,  C.  Cooper,  ‘S(>,  Clarence  Street,  Kingston-on-'J'hames. 

South  Norwood  Photographic  Society . —Exhibition  ])ros]iectus  duly 
received.  Exhibition,  Nov.  3 and  4.  Open  classes.  Hon.  Sec.,  G.  Bobinson, 
“Redthorn,”  Stanger  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Kodak  Handbook  Series. — No.  1.  “ Enlarging  on  Kodak  Bromide 

Paper.”  Price  Id.  A concisely  w-orded,  well  arranged  and  strictly  practical 
pamphlet  giving  the  beginner  .just  the  information  he  needs  for  his  first 
attempt  at  enlarging.  Full  instructions  are  given  for  developing,  fixing, 
toning  in  various  colours,  mounting,  etc.  Enlarging  lanterns  at  various 
prices  are  described  and  illustrated. 

A New  Plate.— From  Messrs.  Elliott  & Sons,  Barnet,  comes  a sample 
package  of  High  Speed  Red  Seal  Plates  just  as  we  are  closing  our  pages  for 
the  press.  We  hope  to  test  and  report  upon  these  plates  at  an  early  date. 

New  Books.— Gum-Bichromate.  By  J.  Cruwys  Richards.  2,'G  net.  (Iliffe.) 
— The  author’s  name  and  fame  as  an  expert  and  champion  of  “ gum  ” is  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  the  book  is  entirely  reliable  as  a hand-book  and  trusty 
instructor.  The  work  is  freely  illustrated  by  some  thirty  examples,  which 
are  helpful  as  guides,  despite  the  regrettable  fact  that  the  printing  of  these 
pictures  is  not  all  one  could  wish. 

viii. 


AUvertiftemenU. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER  S 
GREAT  LIFE  WORK. 

Who  has  not  felt,  when  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  relics  in  a museum, 
or  when  visiting  an  historical  spot,  what  a source  of  endless  interest  and 
information  a photographic  record  of  the  past  would  be  ! 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  President  of  the  National  Photographic 
Record  Association,  took  it  upon  himself  some  forty  years  ago  to  provide 
future  generations  with  such  a record  of  our  own  times.  Ever  since  then 
he  has  faithfully  pursued  his  great  undertaking,  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  his  subjects.  His  forty  years’  work  has  resulted  in  between 
20,000  and  30,000  of  the  most  Remarkable  Pictures  in  the  World,  a great 
number  of  them  being  pictures  that  no  other  photographer  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  take,  while  others  are  of  incidents  which  took  place  years  ago  and  can 
never  happen  again.  Over  1,200  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone’s  beautiful 
prints  are  stored  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  Benjamin 
Stone’s  Pictures. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  Messrs.  Cassell  & Company  are  able  to 
announce  that  they  have  arranged  to  reproduce  a large  selection  of  these 
unique  photographs,  thus  giving  everyone  the  opportunity  of  acquiring, 
at  a trifling  cost,  a photographic  history  of  our  times  such  as  has  never 
before  been  obtainable.  The  work  is  being  published  in  fortnightly 
parts  at  yd.  net  each,  and  is  entitled  SIR  BENJAMIN  STONE’S 
PICTURES.  The  photographs  will  be  reproduced  the  original  size,  by 
the  most  perfect  modern  processes,  and  will  be  carefully  classified.  The 
first  section  deals  with  ‘pictures  of  Festivals,  Ceremonies,  and 
Customs  ; the  second  with  Parliamentary  Scenes  and  Portraits. 
There  are  16  pictures,  with  explanatory  text,  in  each  part. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  STONE’S  PICTURES  will  prove  an  endless 
source  of  entertainment  and  edification.  You  will  delight  in  looking 
them  through  again  and  again,  and  their  value  ivill  increase  as  time  goes  on. 
They  will  teach  your  children  more  about  our  country  and  her  people 
than  many  text-books,  and  the  whole  of  the  family  will  prize  the  work 
highly  and  always.  They  are  pictures  that  every  photographer  will 
treasure  as  exquisite  specimens  of  the  art  he  loves. 

CASSELL  & COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 

I^art  I.  is  Now  Ready,  yd.  net. 

A PHOrOGRATHIC  HISTORY 
OF  OUR  TIMES. 


IX. 

Kindly  mention  "The  Practical  Photographer.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A.  W.  W.  (Alfreton)  .—Please  be  careful  for  the  future  to  put  your  name 
and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Your  print  is  certainly  very  promising 
and  is  capable  of  being  made  still  better  by  a little  more  judicious  alteration 
in  exposure  and  development.  Unfortunately,  you  entirely  omit  to  give  us 
any  details,  and  this  prevents  us  from  being  as  useful  to  you  as  otherw  ise  we 
might  have  been.  Presuming  your  print  is  made  on  bromide  paper,  we  suggest 
slightly  longer  exposure  and  then  carrying  development  just  a little  further  so 
as  to  get  a little  more  detail  in  the  high  lights  and  at  the  same  time  a little 
more  vigour  in  the  darkest  parts.  Your  print  certainly  shows  signs  of  taste. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  of  your  work  and  to  help  you  in  any  way  we  can. 

A.  J.  H.  (Lower  Wallop). — (1).  The  negative  in  this  case  seems  to  be  a 
little  too  strong  in  contrast,  hence  the  high-lights  do  not  print  out  sufficiently 
by  the  time  the  dark  portions  are  dark  enough.  The  result  is  that  your 
summer  landscape  has  rather  a suggestion  of  winter  in  the  lightest  portions. 
Another  time  do  not  carry  development  quite  so  far,  aim  at  a slightly  softer 
negative.  (2).  In  this  instance  tlie  cloud  printing  has  been  slightly  o\Wdone. 
This  gives  a stormy,  threatening  effect  which  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
calm  nature  of  the  scene.  The  figures,  though  small,  are  terribly  wooden  in 
arrangement  and  posing.  They  would  have  been  better  omitted.  The  foliage 
on  the  right  is  considerably  too  dark.  Here  again  it  would  seem  that  you  are 
over-developing  your  negative,  (3).  This  is  nearer  the  mark,  but  here  also  the 
high-lights  and  the  white  drapery  are  lacking  in  detail.  The  background 
shows  a little  too  much  contrast  between  the  lightest  and  darkest  portions. 

P.  B.  J.  (Weybridge)  . — (1).  The  contrast  of  light  and  shade  between  the 
back  of  the  figure  and  the  dark  face  are  a little  too  strong  to  be  pictorial.  Try 
again,  do  not  put  the  figure  quite  so  close  to  the  window,  give  a slightly  longer 
exposure,  say  double  what  you  have  given,  and  dilute  your  developer  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  and  aim  at  a rather  thin  delicate  negative.  (2).  This 
pose  is  not  so  tasteful  as  No.  1.  The  mass  of  hair  coming  over  the  face  is  by 
no  means  an  aid  to  the  intellectual  expression  of  the  face.  The  general  quality 
liere  is  slightly  better,  but  still  one  wishes  for  a little  more  delicacy  than  you 
have  obtained.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  having  your  negative  thin  and  delicate. 
It  is  easier  to  strengthen  portions  than  to  reduce  them.  The  printing  paper 
seems  a little  muddy.  Are  you  extremely  careful  to  keep  this  paper  perfectly 
dry,  and  do  you  occasionally  rebake  the  calcium  chloride  (see  our  Number  on 
Platinum  Printing,  No.  9)  ? Your  work  is  certainly  promising.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  we  can. 

E.  C.  (Stockport). — (1).  The  point  first  to  strike  us  is  the  blank  white  sky. 
Next  comes  the  general  suggestion  of  halation  around  the  trees  against  this 
sky.  You  will  note  this  weakens  the  effect  if  you  cover  up  or  trim  away  the 
uppermost  inch  or  so  of  the  picture.  Indeed  we  would  suggest  as  an  aid  to 
aiming  at  a composition  that  you  might  advantageously  remove  about  an  inch 
from  the  top.  (2).  This  is  a very  interesting  study,  and  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  g;ot  a lucky  shot.  Of  course  you  have  noticed  the  un- 
fortunate “circles  of  confusion”  in  the  distance,  and  awkward  patches  of  sky. 
This  might  easily  be  removed  by  making  a contact  positive  and  carefully  re- 
touching this,  and  then  making  a new  negative  therefrom  (consult  our  recent 
Volume,  No.  24).  (3).  Here  again  the  upper  portion  of  your  picture  shows 

grievous  signs  of  halation.  We  should  say  that  the  exposure  had  been  con- 
siderably under-done  and  that  you  had  carried  development  of  the  negative 
much  too  far  for  pictorial  results. 

M.  I.  C.  M.  (Kirkby  Stephen).— (1).  This  is  not  at  all  up  to  your  usual 
form.  It  is  weak,  flat  and  tame  and  looks  like  a print  from  a negative  which 
has  been  considerably  over-exposed  or  moderately  exposed  and  under-de- 
veloped.  The  subject  is  not  particularly  pictorial.  (2).  This  subject  is  far 
more  pictorial  and  well  worth  trying  to  improve.  We  note  a grievous  defect 
along  the  right  margin,  that  looks  very  much  like  fogging  of  the  plate.  This 
calls  for  your  attention  lest  the  camera  or  plate  holder  is  leaking.  In  this 
instance  you  must  trim  away  about  f in.  from  the  right-hand  side.  (3).  This 
again  is  faulty  and  rather  uninteresting.  The  various  portions  or  planes  of 
the  picture  do  not  recede  one  behind  the  other  as  we  know  they  do  in  nature 
and  expect  them  to  suggest  in  a picture.  Again  the  sky  line  of  the  hill  top  is 
too  sharp  and  defined  considering  its  distance  from  us.  The  hill  top  is 
generally  too  much  all  one  tone  and  the  nearer  part  of  the  water  is  a little  too 
light,  hence  the  general  effect  is  to  give  a “top  heavy”  suggestion  to  the 
composition, 

xii. 


AdvertisenveAts. 


The  Largest  Circulation  of  any  Photographic  Journal  in  the  World. 


The  Amateur 


EVERY 

TUESDAY, 


PROFUSELY 

ILLUSTRATED. 

On  Art  Paper. 


Photographer 

The  Only  Journal  which  devotes  special  attention  to  PICTORIAL  [PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, PRACTICAL  & ELEMENTARY  ARTICLES  by  all  the  Best- 
known  Writers  of  the  Day. 

Send  Post-Card  for  Free  Specimen  Copy  and  List  of  Good  Books  on  Photography  to 

London:  HAZELL,  WATSON  & VINEY,  Ld.,  52,  Long  Acre. 


A New 

Discovery 

IN  P.0.P, 


REMARKABLE  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


TALBOT’  Brand  P.O.P. 


is  giving  phenomenal  results,  and  is 
admittedly  better  and  cheaper 

than  any  other  paper.  A Boon  to 
Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Helps 
trade.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction. 
Simplifies  work.  Saves  expense. 
Write  for  sample  and  full  particulars. 
Made  in  all  sizes. — FOX  TALBOT 
& CO.,  Dept.  P.,  103,  Altenburg 
Gardens,  Clapham  Common, 
London. 


The  VERY  LATEST  in  Colour  Photography. 


NATURAL 

COLOUR 

Photography 


PINATYPE. 

For  Monochromes,  the  best  substitute  for  Pigment.  Full  particulars  & prices  on  application. 

Meister,  Lucius,  and  Briining’s  COAL  TAR  COLOURS  for  Photography. 

((  ppo; / MODERN  AND  HOW 


DEVELOPERS. 


TO  USE 
THEM.” 


PAMPHLETS,  giving  full  particulars,  to  be  obtained  from  all  Photographic  Dealers,  or  Direct 
on  receipt  of  One  Penny  postage  stamp  from  FUERST  BROS.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SEPIA  TONER. 

REDUCER. 

INTENSIFIER. 


TYO 


(regd.) 


TYO  is  now  entering  on  its  third  season,  and,  considering  the  small  amount  of  advertising 
done,  has  been  very  successful.  The  inventor  (a  professional  photographer)  had  used  it 
in  his  own  business  for  seven  years  before  j^lacing  it  on  the  market. 

Has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  the  entire  Photographic  Press.  See  The  Practical 
Photographer,  No.  i and  No.  18. 


Of  ALL  Dealers,  price  1/-,  2/6,  5/-;  WELLS  & CO.,  Southg:a.te,  London,  N. 
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Kindly  mention  '"The  Practical  Photographer," 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


J.  C.  S (Cardeudeii).  "None  of  the  three  pictures  you  .send  >is  this  time 
are  up  to  your  best  form.  (1).  Here  the  horses,  machine  and  trees  in  distance 
form  too  much  of  a confused  impression,  and  seem  to  he  all  the  same  distance 
from  us.  You  hav'e  not  paid  sullicient  attention  to  focussing:,  .so  as  to  make 
the  various  parts  of  the  picture  stand  one  behind  the  other.  (2).  Tlie  sky  part 
showing  the  light  band  running  near  the  horizon  indicates  the  need  of  a little 
more  care  in  the  sky  printing.  One  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  the  sky 
has  been  printed  in.  It  should  as  it  were  go  behind  and  bcyoiul  the  most 
distant  portion,  and  act  as  a background.  The  sky  is  really  much  too  dark  in 
the  darkest  parts,  (d).  Here  again  the  horses  and  trees  in  the  distance  are  too 
much  confused  one  with  the  other,  and  do  not  stand  away  or  suggest  their 
several  distances  at  all  satisfactoi  ily.  The  sky  also  is  too  streaky  for  pictorial 
e fleet. 

C.  T.  (Harrogate). — It  is  seldom  that  one  can  get  a reallv  satisf.ictory 
negative  with  a snap  exposure  and  a stop  /•’ 22,  under  such  conditions  as  you 
mention.  Your  negative  obviously  is  considerably  under-exposed  for  the 
darker  portions  (trees),  and  the  water-])art  is  far  too  light.  The  i-emedy  would 
be  a much  fuller  exposure  and  a developer  freely  diluted  with  water,  which 
would  give  a softer  effect  generally,  (2).  The  dog  is  too  black  and  white  in  the 
pictorial  (not  in  the  animal)  .sense  of  the  word.  'I’lio  whites  of  the  animal  ai-e 
too  flat  and  lacking  in  gradation.  In  fact,  they  suggest  white  paj)er.  'I'lien 
again,  the  white  patch  in  the  background  over  the  hind  legs  of  the  dog  makes 
a very  awkward  light  in  the  picture,  (d).  Althougli  reflections  arc  often 
beautiful  in  nature  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  scene,  they  are  seldom 
.satisfactory  in  a photograph.  Your  print  illustrates  this  j)oint,  and  you  will 
probably  agree  that  you  get  a better  picture  by  cutting  away  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  reflection  in  the  wat'cr.  An  inch  or  so  removed  from  the  lower 
margin  would  considerably  improve  tlie  print.  Here  again  your  exposure 
has  been  under-done  and  the  development  carried  a little  too  far, 

C.  D.  B.  (Lancaster),  - The  larger  landscape.  This  composition  is  some- 
what liney  owing  to  the  many  more  or  less  bare  tree  branches.  It  is  advi.sable 
as  a rule  to  avoid  a composition  which  is  cro.ssed  by  lines  cutting  it  up  in  this 
manner.  The  smaller  landscape.— Although  here  are  many  branches,  yet 
they  are  more  grouped  together  and  do  not  seem  to  cut  up  the  picture  as  in 
the  other  case.  Moreover,  the  water  portion  is  quieter  and  less  conspicuous, 
hence  the  print  as  a whole  is  more  successful.  In  both  instances  you  prol)ably 
would  get  a quieter  and  stronger  result  by  the  use  of  a decidedly  rougli 
surface  printing  paper.  (:i).  Your  picture  is  very  much  too  strongly  lighted, 
and  it  is  under-exposed  and  over-developed.  The  result  is  almost  a suggestion 
of  silhouette,  consequently  absence  of  modelling  and  suggestion  of  roundness. 
As  no  stamps  were  enclosed,  your  prints  are  not  returned. 

E.  J.  L.  G.  (Bristol). — We  are  very  much  interested  in  your  evening 
effect  studies.  (1).  In  this  case  the  light  and  shade  contrasts  seem  too  strong 
for  pictorial  effect.  The  general  effect  is  rather  stagey  and  dramatic.  We  do 
not  think  this  would  enlarge  satisfactorily.  (2).  This  is  less  light,  and  has 
more  half-tone  as  well  as  dark.  Perhaps  an  enlargement  might  be  made  from 
this,  if  gi-eat  care  be  taken  not  to  get  the  darkest  parts  too  solidly  dark.  Cl). 
Probably  on  the  whole  this  would  make  the  best  enlargement.  Here  again 
vou  will  have  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to  get  as  much  suggestion  of  subdued 
light  and  shade  in  the  darker  parts  as  ybu  possibly  can.  Evening  effects 
generally  err  either  on  the  side  of  far  too  much  detail  in  the  shadows,  giving 
a suggestion  of  daylight,  or  in  the  opposite  extreme,  i.e.,  absence  of  all 
modeling,  suggesting  a silhouette  effect.  The  happy  mean  is,  of  cour.se,  the 
thing  to  aim  at. 

Miss  R.  (Carlton  Hill).— This  is,  we  presume,  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
curiosity  or  memento  than  an  attempt  at  pictorial  work.  It  is  certainly 
curious.  The  sky  part  strikes  us  as  being  much  too  dark.  Moreover,  we 
fancy  that  we  can  see  a suggestion  of  discoloration  in  the  print.  If  you  hold 
the  print  at  somewhat  of  an  angle  you  will  see  that  it  has  a surface-shimmer 
of  all  sorts  of  strange  colours.  This  suggests  insufficient  washing  before 
toning.  (2).  It  is  verv  seldom  satisfactory  to  place  your  model  with  the  legs 
towards  the  camera,  as  this  tends  to  foreshorten  the  figure  and  put  the  hands 
out  of  proportion.  The  out-of-focus  effect  of  the  near  portion  also  is  by  no 
means  pleasant.  (3).  This  is  a fair  but  not  faultless  technical  result.  Again, 
your  print  gives  us  the  idea  that  you  have  slightly  under-exposed  and  then 
over-developed  your  negative.  Bear  in  mind  that  negatives  of  interiors  do 
not  require  developing  for  the  same  contrast  effect  as  ordinary  landscape. 
Most  negatives  of  interiors  are  considerably  over-developed. 
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LIBRARY  SERIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 
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No.  I.  BROMIDE  PRINTING.  Pic- 
torial Work^ofilA.jHorsleyiHinton. 

{Out  of  Print.) 

No.  2.  BROMIDE  ENLARGING. 
^^Pictorial  Work  of  ColoneljJ.  Gale. 

{Out  of  Print.) 

No.  3.  LANTERN  [SLIDES.  Pic- 
torial Work  of  Will  A.  Cadby. 
No.  4.  TITLES,  MOUNTS,  FRAMES, 
Etc.  Pictorial  |,Work  ofJ|Alex. 
Keighley. 

No.  5.  P.O.P.  Pictorial  Work  of 
F.  H.  Evans. 

No.  6.  DEVELOPING  AND  DEVEL- 
OPERS. Pictorial  Work  of  Ernest 
R.  Ashton.  {Out  of  Print.) 

No.  7.  AFTER-TREATMENf  OF 
THE  NEGATIVE.!^  [Pictorial 
Work  of  Robert  Demachy, 

No.  8.  HAND-CAMERA  WQRK. 
Pictorial  Work  of  Frank  M. 
Sutcliffe. 

No.  9.  PLATINUM  PRINTING. 

Pictorial  Work  of  Charles  Job. 
No.  10.  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  NUM- 
BER. 

No.  II.  LANDSCAPE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. Pictorial  Work  of 
{[Reginald  Craigie. 

No.  12.  ARCHITECTURAL  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Pictorial  Work  of 
Arthur  Burchett. 

No.  13.  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 
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Wellington. 

No.  15.  WINTER  WORK.  Pictorial 
Work  of  Henry  Speyer. 

No.  16.  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION. 
Pictorial  Work  of  Bernard  Alfieri. 

No.  17.  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[^Pictorial  Work  of  Viscount  Mait- 
*land. 

No.  18.  GUM-BICHROMATE 
PRINTING.  Pictorial  Work  of 
Charles  Moss. 

No.  19.  FLORAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Pictorial  Work  of  Mrs.  Cadby. 

No.  20.  PORTRAITURE.  Pictorial 
Work  of  Furley  Lewis. 

No.  21.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY (Simplified).  Pic- 
torial Work  of  Harold  Baker. 

No.  22.  FIGURE  STUDIES, 
GROUPS  AND  GENRE.  Pic- 
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No.  23.  SUMMER  NUMBER.  Pic- 
torial Work  of  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. 

No.  24.  PICTORIAL  PRINTING. 
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The  above  may  be  obtained  of  any  Photographic  Dealer,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers, 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER, 


H.  D.  K.  (Tottenham).— The  print  seems  to  be  a little  muddy  in  the 
darks,  and  suggests  that  your  negative  is  lacking  in  detail  in  the  shadov^'s. 
Probably  your  negative  was  slightly  under-exposed.  Thick  foliage  of  this 
kind  stops  a great  deal  of  the  light.  (2).  Here  again  you  have  not  followed  the 
golden  rule  of  exposing  for  the  darkest  parts  of  the  picture.  Your  sky,  too,  is 
suggestive  of  blank  white  paper,  and  should  have  been  slightly  toned  down 
fx'om  above  downwards  before  the  landscape  was  printed.  Tou  will  get  some 
valuable  hints  on  this  kind  of  work  in  No.  24  of  our  present  series.  (3).  The 
same  remarks  to  a great  extent  apply  to  this  as  in  No.  2.  This  print  is  rather 
more  pictorial,  and  something  might  be  made  by  printing  it  on  a rougher  surface 
paper  and  introducing  a slight  suggestion  of  a sunset  effect  behind  the  trees. 
VVe  shall  be  glad  to  hel])  you  on  a further  occasion.  As  no  stamps  were  sent 
with  your  prints,  we  presume  you  do  not  want  them  returned. 


E.  M.  C.  (Norwich). — You  have  here  an  interesting  and  picturesque  figure, 
but  unfortunately  you  seem  to  have  under-exposed  your  negative  and  then 
carried  developmeiU  a little  too  far,  so  that  the  negative  at  present  is  not  satis- 
factory for  enlarging.  We  suggest  that  you  make  a thin  contact  positive,  trying 
to  get  delicate  gradation  with  good  detail,  and  then  from  this  make  a contact 
negative  again  in  the  same  way.  (You  will  find  this  subject  dealt  with  some- 
what at  length  in  our  recent  number  24.)  It  would  be  quite  worth  your  while 
to  take  some  little  trouble  to  get  a good  result  from  so  interesting  a model. 
AVe  decidedly  prefer  the  print  No.  4 as  being  most  picturesque  in  general 
arrangement  of  the  figure. 


C.  R.  D.  (Newbury). — Your  Tintern  Abbey  picture  is  unfortunately  a 
little  marred  in  its  poetic  suggestion  by  the  inclusion  of  the  ugly  scaffolding. 
You  also  have  made  rather  too  pronounced  a foreground,  by  having  the 
camera  a little  too  higli  above  ground  level.  You  might  advantageously  trim 
away  about  | in.  from  the  lower  margin  of  your  print.  You  must  also  make 
a contact  mask  in  the  manner  described  in  our  No.  24,  and  then  tone  down 
the  sky  and  other  objects  which  are  at  present  practically  blank  paper.  (2). 
“ Land’s  End.”  This  is  a decidedly  interesting  and  striking  photograph  of  a 
feature  which  naturally  every  Englishman  is  concerned  to  see.  The  sky  seems 
to  us  a little  too  gray  and  low  in  tone  generally,  considering  the  light  on  the 
water,  and  again  the  horizon  line,  or  as  much  as  we  can  see  of  it,  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  truly  horizontal.  This  gives  a slightly  unreal  effect  to  the 
picture. 


W.  S.  N.  (Cainbourne).— (4).  The  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with  your 
print  is  that  the  sky  line  of  the  hill  beyond  and  behind  the  vessel  seems  to  cut 
the  vessel  too  sharply.  In  other  words  this  line  is  slightly  too  pronounced. 
VVe  should  also  like  to  see  a little  more  suggestion  of  cloud  and  sky  effect. 
(2).  Here  your  cloud  and  sky  goes  a little  too  much  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is  to  say  that  the  sky  and  cloud  part  of  this  print  is  a little  too  dark  and 
pronounced.  This  may  perhaps  be  due  in  part  to  your  having  surrounded 
your  print  with  so  strongly  pronounced  a margin  of  white.  This  by  force  of 
contrast  seems  to  degrade  the  sky  and  generally  lower  the  tone  of  the  picture. 
The  land  part  is  a picturesque  arrangement,  but  it  is  lacking  in  modulation, 
that  is  to  say  it  is  too  much  one  and  the  same  tone  value. 


A.  M.  (Brixton).— We  have  not  space  to  give  all  the  Developing  formula? 
you  require,  but  ou  pp.  91—4  of  the  Annual  Dictionary,  you  will  find  them  for 
Amidol,  Edinol,  Eikonogen,  Glycin,  Hydrokinone,  Imogen,  Kachin,  Metol, 
Metol-Quinol,  Ortol,  Rodinal,  Synthol,  Adurol,  Dianine,  Diogen,^  Pyro- 
Ammonia,  Pyro-Soda,  Eerrous-Oxalate,  Pyrocatechin. 


G.  G.  (Leeds).— Local  control  in  printing  means,  as  a rule,  shielding  one 
part  of  a negative  while  another  part  is  allowed  to  go  on  printing,  so  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  extra  printing  of  certain  parts.  TJiis  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  The  matter  is  dealt  with  in  our 
recently  published  volume — Pictorial  Printing,  Part  I,  No.  24  The  Practical 
Photogra%>her.  All  three  prints  might  be  very  greatly  improved  by  judicious 
local  printing  control.  There  is  no  difficulty.  It  is  chiefly  a matter  of 
patience  and  care. 
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THE  ....  Paper,  1/6  netjCCIoth,  2/-  net. 

Practical  Photographer’s 
Dictionary  of  Daily  Practice 

PART  I. 

Aberration.  Achromatism.  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. 
Architectural  Styles  (how  to  distinguish).  Astigmatism.  Backing 
plates.  Bottles,  to  clean  and  to  cut.  Blacking  for  inside  camera. 
Brass,  to  lacquer,  cleanse,  stain.  Bright  negatives,  how  to  obtain. 
Bromide  paper  hints.  Bromide  paper  negatives.  Brushes  for  various 
photographic  purposes.  Centring  prints  on  the  mount.  Centre  of 
lens.  Changing  lamp,  to  extemporise.  Cleaning  prints.  Coins,  to 
photograph.  Coma.  Conjugate  foci.  Contrast,  control  of  in  negatives. 
Copying,  various  hints.  Copyright.  Cork  squeezer,  to  make.  Corks, 
to  prevent  losing,  render  air-tight,  etc.  Counting  seconds.  Covering 
power  of  lens  for  enlarging,  etc.  Cracked  negatives,  to  print.  Cuff 
protectors.  Curvature  of  the  field.  Dark-Room  hints.  Lamp,  safe- 
light  for  ortho  plates,  testing  lamp.  Dark  slides,  to  examine.  Develop- 
ment, factors,  hints,  judging  image,  etc.  Dishes,  to  clean,  to  mend. 
Dissolving  hypo  quickly.  Distortion.  Dropping  bottles.  Drying 
plates  quickly.  Enlarging  hints.  Exhibition  rules.  Exposure,  factors, 
hints,  maxims,  with  pinhole.  Factorial  development.  Films,  to  re- 
move from  glass.  Filtering  hints,  folding  papers.  Flare.  Flat 
contrasts.  Focal  length  of  lens,  to  ascertain.  Focussing  glass,  to 
adjust.  Focussing  scale,  to  graduate,  to  test.  Focussing  screen,  un- 
breakable, substitutes  for.  Funnel  stand,  to  make.  Gaslight  printing 
hints.  Ghost  images.  Ghost  photography.  Glass  rods  and  tubes,  to 
manipulate  and  make  various  useful  articles.  Glittering  objects. 
Graduates.  Ground  glass,  to  make.  Hand  Camera,  to  clean.  Hypo 
jug,  to  graduate.  Hypo,  tests  for.  Labelling  bottles,  canisters,  etc., 
ink  for,  varnish  for.  Leather  strap,  to  repair.  Lens,  to  unscrew. 
Lens  cap,  to  make.  Lens,  images.  Lens  testing.  Light  leakage  in 
the  camera.  Line  drawing  from  Bromide  print  or  P.O.P.  Magnifiers. 

Mounting  hints.  Numbering  plates  and  negatives.  Papier  Mache 
dishes,  to  repair.  Photographic  Copyright  Union.  Pinhole  apparatus, 
to  make.  Pinholes,  size  of.  Pipes  burst  by  frost,  to  repair.  Print 
sticking  to  negative.  Red  Book.  Register  of  dark  slides,  to  test. 
Restoring  faded  P.O.P.  prijits.  Retouching  hints.  Rocker  for  develop- 
ing dish.  Saturated  solutfous.  Scale,  photographing  objects  of  any 
desired  scale.  Seconds  pendulum  to  make.  Sink  fitments,  to  make. 
Shutter  test  for  vibration.  Sphei'ical  aberration,  to  test.  Stoppers,  to 
prevent  sticking,  to  unloose.  Stops,  to  measure.  Stripping  films  from 
cracked  negatives.  Supplementary  lens,  to  select  and  estimate  for 
effect.  Tap  Fitments.  Ten  per  cent,  solutions.  Trimming  knife,  to 
sharpen.  IVipod  leg,  to  mend.  Tripod  points  to  prevent  slipping. 
Vignettes,  dark  (Egyptian  or  Russian),  to  make.  Vignetting  hints. 
Vulcanite  dish,  to  mend.  Washing  a plate  quickly.  Water,  pure  from 
snow,  tests  for.  AVaterproof  cement.  Weather  signs.  Weights,  to 
make. 

FORMULAE,  TABLES,  Etc. 

Angle  of  view.  Converting  Formula^.  Equivalents.  Carbon 
formula?.  Clearing  bath.  Developers.  Encaustic  paste.  Fixing  baths. 
Ground-glass  varnish.  Hardening  baths.  Inks.  Intensifiers.  Moim- 
tants.  Paste.  Putty.  Redevelopment.  Reducers.  Sensitizing  baths. 
Toning  baths.  Varnish.  Waterproofing.  Depth  of  focus  tables. 
Permits.  Sizes  of  plates.  Papers.  Temperature  notes. 

LIST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES,  Etc. 
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Situations  Wanted  and  Vacant,  Mis- 
cellaneous, Professional  and  Trade 
Announcements  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  per  word,  minimum  i/-. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Advertising  Department,  Practical 
Photographer,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 


lyiEDALS  of  every  description  in  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze  Designs  and 
Estimates  submitted.  Photographic  Society 
Medals  a Speciality. — Bladon,  16,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  E.C.  Telegraphic  Address — 
“ Bladon,’'  London.  Telephone,  1835,  Central. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  2/6  each  volume. 

The 

Self-Educator 

Series. 

Edited  by  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Loudon 

French — By  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

German — By  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

English  Composition— By  G.  H.  Thorn- 
ton, M.A. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra— By  John  David- 
son, M.A. 

Latin — By  W.  A.  Edward,  M.A. 

Botany — By  Robert  S.  Wishart,  M.A.  (With 
Numerous  Illustrations). 

Drawing — By  Robert  Y.  Howie,  M.A., 
D.Sc.  (With  Numerous  Illustrations). 

Chemistry — By  John  Knight,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
(Illustrated  with  Diagrams). 

Hodder  & Stoughton,  27,  Pat’noster  Row,  London 
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Literally 

Instantaneous 

is  the  work  done  with  the  Ideal  Flash  Lamp,  for  so  perfect  is  it 
that  the  exposure  is  over  long  before  the  sitter  has  realized  it. 
You  can  take  portraits  with  all  the  life  and  character  that 
ought  to  be  a feature  of  the  best  studio  work — and  so  rarely  is. 
Your  sitter  may  talk  easily  and  naturally,  there  need  be  no  set, 
rigid  position.  The  exposure  is  always  the  same  and  always 
adequate.  The  delicate  filmy  smoke  from  a cigarette  comes 
out  as  distinctly  as  the  texture  of  the  clothing.  For  use  in  the 
studio  or  the  home  the  Ideal  Lamp  is  perfect.  The  results  are 
equal  to  the  best  out-of-doors  work  (far  better  than  the 
ordinary  studio  lighting),  and  superior  to  any  other  artificial 
light,  because  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  chalky  hardness 
that  is  usually  associated  with  flashlight  work.  This  is  because 
the  diffuser,  which  forms  the  front  of  the  cabin,  softens  the 
light  and  prevents  shadows.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a light 
aluminium  framework,  constructed  to  take  to  pieces  and  pack 
up  in  a small  space  for  carrying.  It  is  fixed  to  a brass 
standard,  which  can  be  fixed  to  an  ordinary  stool  or  chair. 
Over  this  framework  is  fitted  a chemically-prepared  cloth 
cover,  white  inside  and  with  a white  front  which  diffuses  the 
light.  The  flash  is  made  by  a pneumatic  ball  and  tube,  which 
simultaneously  opens  the  shutter  and  ignites  the  powder. 
The  smoKe  is  held  in  the  cabin,  and  there  is  no  dust  or 
annoyance  of  any  kind.  The  cost  of  working  is  much  less  than 
any  other  form  of  artificial  light. 

The  whole  apparatus  packs  into  a compact  flexible  ease, 
measuring  3-^  ft.  x 6 inches  x 2 inches,  and  weighs  9 lbs.  The 
complete  Lamp  and  Case  costs  £8  : lO  : O,  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

Houghtons  lt.d 

88/89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

And  at  74/78,  York  Street,  Glasgow. 

No  one  can  realize  how  good  the  Ideal  Lamp  is  until  they 
have  seen  specimens  of  the  work  it  produces.  Call  at 
Houghtons  and  see  the  specimens  that  have  been  made  by 
some  of  the  leading  amateur  and  professional  portraitists. 
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In  Boxes  containing 
150  assorted  shapes,  1/-;  or  30, 6d. 


LANTERN  MASKS 


rNo  40^ 


No  39 


Supplied  Black  both  sides,  unless  ordered  White  one  side.  CUT  DEAD  TRUE. 

OF  ALL  DEALERS,  or  directfrom  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Bradford  and  London. 
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THE  BEST  XMAS  PRESENT. 


(DAYLIGHT  LOADING.) 


FOLDING 

CAMERA. 

For  Plates  or  Films. 


Complete  for  Plates  or  Films,  for  one  Double  Plate  Holder  and  £ s.  d. 

Focussing  Screen  . 3 15  O 

Do.  do.  superior  R.R.  Lens, //8  4 4 0 

Do.  do.  London-made  R.R.  Lens, //8 5 5 0 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  //6  8 6 6 O 

Do.  do.  “Cooke”  Lens,  Series  IIP,  5 in. , //6  5 8 O O 

Do.  do.  do.  Series  V , 5 in., //8 7 5 O 

Do.  do.  Goerz  Lens,  No.  o,  IIP , y/6  8 9 0 0 

Do.  do.  Dallmeyer  No.  i,  IP,//6 9 O O 

Do.  do.  Busch  Detec.  Aplanat,//6  . ..  5 5 O 

Do.  do.  Busch  Anastigmat,  Series  II. , //5'5  7 15  O 

“ Falloroll,”  complete  for  Films  (daylight  loading),  only 3 10  O 

“ Falloroll,”  with  one  Double  Dark  Slide  and  Focussing  Screen 
(without  Lens  or  Shutter),  and  fitting  customer’s  own  lens  and 
shutter  to  Camera  and  focussing  scale 3 3 O 


Send  for  “ Falloroll  ” Booklet,  sent  post-free. 


Fallowfield’s  XMAS  MOUNT  LIST  Ready. 


JONATHAN  FALLOWFIELD, 

Central  Photographic  146,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD, 

Stores,  LONDON. 

Telegrams:  “ Fallowfield,  London.'  Telephone  : 4413,  Central. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Hodder  & Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C., 
by  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  & Co,,  Ltd.,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford;  and  3,  Amen 
Corner,  London,  E.C. 


Barnet 

BROMIDE . . . 


PAPER& 


Tiger  Tongue, 


Barnet  Sepia  Toner 


